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: TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
To J. T.L. You can have G. at $1500 cash, delivered here. Will write by mail anon. 
W. W. Mr. B. has written you this week; a previous letter miscarried, probably 
lis omitting the name of your county. G.’s pedigree, etc. shall be forwarded. 
s” will be good enough to tell ** Jim” to say to “Fred” that we cannot meet 
on Monday in Bosting, no how wecan fixtit. Be good boys, and don’t Fred or 
et “tight,” or you’ll be the death of this child! 
We acknowledge with pleasure the receipt of the satin play-bill, and shall have Some- 
to say of it in our next. 
spondents unnoticed here will hear from us through the mail at our earliest 
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THE BRITISH QUEEN. 
his splendid steam-ship has been hourly expected at this port for several 
[ler non-arrival is now attributed tu the fact that she must have changed 
sailing, (the Ist instant,) or that her machinery being new, we had 
The Great Western was to 


aay oO] 
ood reason for anticipating a short passage. 
1m Bristol on the 5th instant, and the odds are even that she will arrive 
course of to-morrow. Our agent wrote us by the “ Liverpool ” that our 
s of magazines, papers, etc. would be forwarded by these two steam- 
vithout fail, so that next week we shall be able to lay before our readers 
bly all sorts of intelligence. 
In looking over our last papers a second time, the following paragraph met 
eye in the Chester Gazette :— 
Touchstone.—We have been told that our esteemed noble neighbor, the Mar- 
of Westminster, has lately patriotically refused £3,500 for the above cele- 
tallion. Mr. John Brown, auctioneer of this city, was the agent em- 
y the persons wishing to purchase, who were Americar 3. 
)f the papers remarks that the latter sentence is gratuitous, inasmuch as 
the Americans can afford or have the spirit to pay any such price for 
: however celebrated. 
ociation is going on for the purchase of Economist, the sire of Hark 
, Normanby, and other platers, by “ the Virginia Company.” We antici- 
« called upon to advertise Velocipede in our list of American Stallions 
340, and possibly Harkaway. 





PICTURE OF A SCENE NEAR NATCHEZ, MISSISSIPPI. 
ViIpaLia, (La.) July 12th, 1839. 

Dear Sir,—I thivk some time since you visited this fair southron land. Did 
tand on the site of the old French fort, Rosatie, of tragic memory, named 
he beautifal and accomplished daughter of M. Pontcuarrratn! If you 
tep there with me a moment. We now stand upon that stupendous 
rk that the Mighty One has appointed to the bounds of the Great Father 
re, who frets and roars at its eternal base—*‘ hither shalt thou come 
farther,’’ is the decree. If the forest, of only half a mile in extent, which 
diate between this and Lake Concordia, was felled, we should have 
» finest panoramic views on earth. Natchez, close on our right, lies 
nt nearly as elevated, like a crowning glory. Back of us, is a 
oge of walnut hills extending as far as the eye can sce, and dotted here 
with noble mansions. In the fore-front of the picture, at our feet, 
on, like a conqueror with majesty and might, the wild and impetuous 
His bosom is animated by those splendid palaces, like “ fiery cen- 
wreath up their white smoke above his blue stream like fleecy 
| also by the tall masts of those wanderers of the ocean, that go 
en with the wealth and loxury of nations. One arm stretches down- 
ngle his waters with the ocean tide, and the other upward as far as 
can see, and the fancy travelling onward traces him up to the sources 
se mighty tributaries that penetrate into the bosom of thirteen of these 
ates. Little did the wild child of the forest think a century ago, as 
upon this high projecting cliff with folded arms and contemplative 
that now his eyes might be saluted with cultivated fields, villages and 
Cast your eyes now to the opposite bank of this wide stream and you 
er alittle village, that seems to enjoy repose and quiet on that green 
y shore—your eyes too are now attracted by the broad lands of the 
s of fortune with their wide fields of waving corn and cotton. You see 
og line of roads radiating frum this great centre and intersecting each 
, every possible direction—you now behold the lake that stretches out 
you like a sheet of clear blue sky. How green and beautiful are its 
nding away in the distance with waving curves as gentle and as grace- 
the bendings of the poplar. Its shores are lined with the splendid man- 
f our planters with their tastefully arranged negro quarters, which rise up 
-taut villages to animate the scene. There, too, at the farthest extremity 
lake, projects from the crystal wave that lovely island, that is covered 
cha noble and stately forest of trees, and is redolent with every luxury 
ery sweet of nature, and whose fragrance is the breath of flowers, and 
whose shadowy forest we chase the bounding buck. Can it be that 
Neptune has quit his ocean-bed, and in this quiet and r@mote scene has 
himself with their sylvan wreath. Welcome thou tempest-armed 
.cean to thy retreat! Now, sir, we have, surrounding all, the dim out- 
‘Le distant forest, rising up like a blue barrier that the gods had erected 
exclude all other from this glorious scene, than sacred feot-prints. This is, 
cd, as lovely a land as Italy. It may not have its softness, but here we 
he unrivalled splendor of the sun. Beneath his warmth every tree, every 
every insect, yea, every living thing seems to exult under a conscious: 
‘yous existence. We want, like her, a history to throw its glory and 
‘esty over all. When our foot first touches the soil of Italy, we view 
» object in connection with the past. And after the mind has wandered, 
n like, through the vast fields of the past, and is filled and overwhelmed by 
«ganic visions of human glory and excellence that come trooping on like 
vulions, we find that our eyes are fixed with an intense gaze on the dim and 


~ 
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: brow of the Alps, and we imagine that all beyond is the sacred abode of, 
, > 


the Gods. Had we such associations, thy waters end thy shores, O Mississippi, 
would groan with travellers. And then there is the softness of the Italian 
tongue “ whose words ring like clarions of victory” whilst the “ beauties of the 
English langu age are all melancholy ; tinted with clouds and tuned with lash- 
ing waves.” 

I like to record all the little traits of xindness, sagacity, or intelligence, that 
distinguish the canine species. Many facts relating tothem, that never see the 
light, would be very interesting to the sportsman. There was a large white- 
spotted hound known well in West Feliciana, that was hunted by B. He 
was so accustomed to the various drives in the neighborhood that it was only 
necessary to accompany him to their commencement, when the hunters might 
all separate for their respective stands with the perfect assurance that he would 
soon have the game up should there be any in the drive. I think next Fall I 
may have some moving incidents by flood and field to tell you of. I intend to 
have some glorious bear-hunts. M. 








LONDON TEA GARDENS. 





WRITTEN FOR THE ‘SPIRIT OF THE TIMES,” BY OLD HINKSPILLER. 





The busy Metropolis is’ surrounded by agreeable places of resort for the work- 
ing-classes and trades-people. On Sundays they are crowded with Artisans 
and Mechanics in their best attire, who regale themselves and families with beer, 
ale, or a glass of mixed liquor; the expense is trifling, and a man who has 
labored with industry through the week, is by no means averse to parting with 
twenty-five cents for the purpose of giving himself and children a little fresh 
air and a gambol on the greensward. During the week-days a better class of 
visitors patronise these establishments ; they cannot bear to allow their children 
to associate with their uneguals, and as they are quite certain that poor industry 
will not find its way to the seat of pleasure on any day except Sunday, they 
strut forth in all the pride and plumage of retail shop-keepers, without the 
‘* secret dread and inward horror” of being elbowed by an inferior. This is about 
the first step of the ladder of English society, which is fixed and unchangeable, 
from the Scavenger in Wapping, to the Duke in Belgrave Square; there is a 
gradation amongst “the Trades,” as scrupulously adhered to as the sternest of 
the nobility ; the man who makes coats and is called a Merchant Tailor, and 
frequently waits upon his customers in his own carriage; he of course would 
not visit a Hatter or a Grocer. The Barber, known only as a Perfumer, looks 
with unutterable contempt upon a Butcher, whose wife declines wisiting Mrs. 
Shrimp, the Fishmonger’s lady, who in her turn considers Mrs. Greasall, the 
Tallow-chandler, too wulgar for her darters to mix with. Chimney-sweepers, 
Coster-mongers, Cats’-meat-venders, Hot-pie-men, and Portable Breakfast- 
makers, hover round the base of the ladder, bet are not permitted to put hand 
or foot to it. I consider the three last named much injured by the barrier that 


class, a very useful class; the Cats’-meat-man assuredly diffuses honesty amongst 


tion a fine beefsteak or a leg of mutton. The Hot-pie-man enables the poor to 
partake of the luxury of pastry, as well as the rich, and is moreover a useful 
member of society, inasmuch as he very disinterestedly furnishes a channel for 
getting rid of idle and troublesome dogs, which in the month of July is a great 
advantage in a crowded metropolis. The Portable Breakfast-maker is not to be 
despised ; he stands at the corner of a street with a table, an urn filled with a 
decoction of something which he calls coffee, and some large slices of bread 
and butter ; here the poor mechanic may breakfast for two-pence. The keep- 
ers of the London Coffee House on Ludgate Hill, or The Clarendon in Bond 


reflect for one moment they may probably come to the conclusion that the dis- 
tance between themis not so vast. He sells breakfasts, sodo they—he takes 


if business is brisk, and equally depressed if it is flat. 
Having in a way fixed the dramatis persona, we will proceed to describe the 
places and some of the patrons. These agreeable resorts are called Tea Gar- 


known by the names of The Eagle—Bagnigge Wells and The White Conduit. 


precedence for it as a sort of pet, indeed we believe it has been in operation at 
least a century. The grounds are laid out with much taste, and are studded 
‘*Tea”’ (the Lion of the Place,) is furnished at one 


, including a hot roll and butter. 
* * * 


tioned in all directions. 


shilling for each person 


* * 


A July sun had scorched the bricks and pavement of London Wall, and left 


liam Smuggs, the cheese-monger, bustled into the parlor behind the shop, and 
chucked his better half under the chin. 
“ Why, Billy,’ says she, ‘‘ what's come over you ?”’ 


the till, sides bookings, and as it’s as of as the uext world, I mean to take you 
and the kids out a’pleasuring.”’ 

‘Oh! Billy!” 

“« Molly, I’ve said it.” 

‘«« Where shall we go, deary ?”’ 

“To the Vite Cundick, of course; none but the tip-tops goes there, end 
you'd better rig up the little uns and put on (touching his nose with his finger) 
the shawl you lent Mrs. Grunter three pounds upon; it’s your’n till she un- 
spouts it, eh, old gal? Moll, give us a kiss.” 

Of course Mrs. Smuggs complied with the affectionate request of her hus- 
band, who by the bye was not always in such good humor, and she inwardly 
prayed that he might every day take seven p'n ten, ‘sides bookings. 

In less than an hour, all was in readiness, the kids in their Sunday attire, and 
Mrs. Smuggs in her best Leghorn and Mrs. Grunter’s shawl. William Smuggs 
sported his Waterloo blue frock coat, yellow waistcoat, corduroy knees, aud 
top-boots. In a few moments they were all seated inside an omnibus, which 
after distributing the usual quantum of dust amongst its passengers, landed oul 
party at Penton Street, Pentonville. They alighted, and walked to the spot 
where their happiness was to be complete. 

Selina Smuggs being fifteen years old was allowed to take her Pa’s arm, 
whilst Mrs. S. conducted the two children. They took possession of a small 
alcove containing a table and benches, and when comfortably settled down, Mr. 
Smuggs commenced operations, 

‘* Waiter !”’ 

‘* Coming, Sir!” 

Mr. S. borrowed his lady’s white pocket handkerchief and whisked the dust 





interposes betwixt them aid the well-housed tradesman; they are a useful | 


the feline race, for he sells the flesh of dead horses for thezr nutriment, which | 
housekeepers may buy for a penny per pound, and thereby preserve from destruc- | 


Street, look down snceringly upon the perambulating Breakfast-men, but if they | 


pay for it, so do ¢hey—they ere al/ equally thankful for custom, equally delighted | 


dens; the principal ones are in the north western suburbs of London, and are | 


Cockney jaws having distorted the last named into The Vite Condick, we claim | 


with benches, tables, and alcoves, where refreshment is brought by waiters sta- | 


the inhabitants of that busy street sweltering in the afternoon’s heat, when Wil- | 


** Mary, my duck,” said he, ‘I’ve had a good day; seven p'n ten (£7:10) in | 












































































































Mrs. S. puffed a little, declared she was in a violent presporation, and applied 
the self same kerchief to her face. 
* Waiter!” 
“* Co-—ming, Sir!” 
‘“* Why don’t you come, and be d——4d to yer?” 
“ Now, Sir, what’s the figger *” 
‘* Tea for three, and two extra rolls and butter.” 
The order was instantly complied with ; the waiter, who saw five in the party, 
looked somewhat knowing at the two extra rolls, but as he was probably accus- 
tomed to similar manceuvres, he felt it his interest to appear unconscious of the 
contemplated fraud, and keep as much out of sight as possible. 
‘““Come, Mary, my dear,” said Smuggs, taking from his coat-pocket a browm 
paper, containing several pieces of cheese, (from the shop, of course,) “‘ make 
the tea, and you, Sliny, butter the rolls, for I’m pretty peckish.”’ 
All was performed secundem artem, and after the elder branch had made the 
first onslaught, the mystery of the two extras was unravelled. Mrs. S. seized 
the slop-bowl and filled it with the second distillation of Twankey, at which the 
junior Smuggses took a pull alternately, to wash down the roll, butter, and 
cheese. A glass of cold gin and water was next ordered, of which Pa took a 
draught, Ma a drink, Selina a taste, and the Aids a sup, and then the party started. 
off to ramble about the yround on separate interests. 
Mr. Smuggs had fallen in with three or four neighbors of the same side im 
parish politics with himself. They were drinking success to the next election 
of grave-digger in copious libations of punch, which seemed to disturb the equi- 
librium of nearly all the party. Mrs. S. was promenading along the garden, 
| enveloped in the graceful folds of Mrs. Grunter’s three pounder, which gave 
her an opportunity of imitating, to a certain extent, Taglioni in the celebrated 
Shawl Dance. She stepped out handsomely, and took especial care that her 
tight-laced pea-green bottines should dispiay to the best advantage a tolerably 
small foot. When she passed her husband and his friends she winked, smiled, 
and simpered, as much as to say, ‘“‘ Smuggs, dear, you are enjoying yourself, so 
am I.” 
| The shades of evening were lowering upon the scene, and Madame thought 
_ it time to gather her forces and beat a retreat, particularly as there were strong 
| symptoms of an approaching shower. During her meditations, she was startled 
| by the screams of her eldest boy, who came running up the avenue, drenched 
| with muddy water, and exclaiming, “Oh! mother, mother! the frogs is a-eating 
Tommy up.” Ina moment she was on full gallop, and following the little mes- 
senger of evil, soon found herself at the edge of a frog-pond, two feet deep, 
| where the hopeful Tommy was jumping and floundering about, to the infinite 
| amusement of about a hundred and fifty ragged little urchins, not one of whom 
offered to give him the smallest assistance. The harmony was complete; the 
| croaking of the frogs, who instead of being “ a-eating Tommy up,” were being 





trod to death by the said Tommy, the laughter of the brats, the squalling of the 
| frog-smasher, and the tempestuous howling of mother Smuggs, put the incanta- 
tion of “ Der Freischutz”’ into oblivion. It has been truly said by the poet— 

“None but a mother knows a mother’s feelings.” 
Without a second’s thought of the Grunter shawl, or the pea-green boots, she 
marched into the brook knee-deep, and seizing her “little love ”’ by the shirt- 
collar, deliberately dragged him to the dry land. The child, half dead with fear, did 
not know whether he was to be greeted with a kiss or a thrashing. His mother 
looked at him—at her dress—at the shawl—at the boots, and exclaimed, ‘‘ You 
wagabone, stop till you gets home.” 
| ‘The rain was now coming down in torrents, and she feturned to the garden 
| to find Mr. S.and Sliny. The former was quite wrconsctous—tie last glass ta 
‘the new grave-digger had dug the grave of his sobriety for thatevening. After 
s was discovered playing at marbles with some 
' boys, and received two or three admonitory slaps, with a promise of the balance 
when she gothome. ‘The family sallied forth with the intention of hiring @ 
hack, but they were too late—all the omnibusses were fall, and the unfortunate 
family were obliged to trudge home, a distance of two miles, amidst the pelt- 
| ings and howlings of a fearful storm. So much for “ going out a p'easuring.” 


a half hour’s search, Miss Smugyg 


> 








The Evening Tattler is the name of the cleverest penny paper ever projected 
in this city. We have no idea who the editors are, but wish they were among 
the long list of correspondents of the “ Spirit of the Times,” and would send 
an occasional article during these days when the dog-star rages. As that dear 
old ‘‘ grass widow’’ said when a nice young man threatened to kiss her,—*E 
| should like to catch them at it!”” The “ Tattler’’ is published daily at meri- 
dian, at 162 Nassau st., by Gaiswoup and Co. ; on Saturdays the same enter- 
prising publishers-issue a sheet yclept ‘ Brother Jonathan”—a very capital 
name for a capital paper—of a size so immense that the little god of war, Gen. 
Morris, might be folded in one corner without showing his spurs. We extend 
the right hand of fellowship most cordially to Brother Jonathan, and shall be 
| gratified to receive a daily visit fron The Tattler. 





Morninc Papers.—When the reader calls to mind that the debates in the 
House are sometimes kept up till two or three o'clock in the morning ; that the 
reporters, relieved every twenty minutes, have to carry all their communications 
| to the office ; that all this matter has to be arranged, put in type, and them 
worked off, and that, notwithstanding this, the double sheet of matter is om 
thousands and thousands of tables by nine o'clock the next morning, it is really 
wonderful how it can be accomplished. Saturday night appears to be the only 
night on which those connected with these immense undertakings can be said 
to have any repose from year’s end to year's end. What a life of toil !—what 
an unnatural life must theirs be, who thus cater during the hours of darkness for 
the information and amusement of those who have slept soundly ee the 
night, and rise to be instructed by the labours of their vigils! It can be effected 
in no other country in the world. ‘The editors of these newspapers must have 
a most oncrous task. It is not the writing the leading article itself, but the 
obligation to write that article every day, whether inclined or not, in sickness 
or in health, in affliction, distress of mind, winter and sammer, year after year, 
tied down to one task, remaining in one spot. It is like the walking a thousand 
miles in a thousand hours. I have a fellow-feeling for them, for I know how @ 
monthly periodical will wear down one’s existence. In itself it appears nothing 
—the lebour is not manifest ; nor is it the labour—it is the continual attention 
which it requires. Your life becomes, as it were, the magazine. One month 
is no sooner corrected and printed, than on comes the other. It is the stone of 
Sisyphus—an endless a gre of toil—a constant weight upon the rer - 
continual wearing upon the intellect and spirits, demanding all the exertions o 
your faculties, at the same time that you are compelled to do the severest 
drudgery. ‘To write for a magazine is very well; but to edit og to con- 
demn yourself to slavery. Capt. Marryatt in the New Monthly- 








Few wits have ever contrived to keep the House of Commons in better hu- 
mour than Joseph Hume, the member for Kilkenny’s propensity to polunder 
enables him from time to time, to do. On Monday, while expatiating on the 
virtues of the French Canadians, he exclaimed,—* TI say, Sir, t hat they are the 
best and gentlest race in Europe (laughter)—ay, or in Africa” (roars.) On 
Tuesday Mr. Hume, while dilating on the great power of the “ Liberals” 
throughout England, spoke of the importance of the Reformers, “ in this hease,. 





from his boots. 


and out of—the country. 
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ON HORSEMANSHIP. : 


ce; or, Common Sense and Com- 
¥iceR oF THE HovseHotp Bar- 





_ HINTS 


Hints on Horsemanship, to a Nephew and 
mon Errors in Common Riding. By en 


-_ > 

oa ee iidbadl on the subjec ect of plain riding that we ever met 
with. The general defect of such works is, that they are too technical and too 
pedantic. all the ts in the world, the gods save us from dancing 
masters of the old schoo! and manege riding masters! We were once so stupi- 
fied in our youth by a professor of the latter class, that we could hardly set 
foot in stirrup without being “safe for a fall.” Besides, the whole school is 
wrong. Supposing a gentleman to have acquired the art in as great perfection 
as the Duke of Newcastle, of equestrien celebrity, he would be hooted at if 
he rode in that style through the streets of London, or in any of our parks. The 
object of our officer of the household brigade is to teach such riding as is useful, 
and, indeed, indispensable, to every gentleman. He shows no mercy to old 
prejudices. : ' 

The general defect of riders, even when taught in the best schools, is to turn 
the horse on the wrong rein. ‘TI never,” says our author, ‘“ knew a cavalry 
soldier, rough-rider, riding-master, or any horseman whatever, who turned his 
horse, single-handed, on the proper rein.” 

‘This is something like steaming without steering. Set them on a finely- 
broken horse or colt, and they become helpless children—the powerless prison- 
ers of the beasts that they bestride. How often does one see one’s acquaiatance 
in this distressing situation, with courage enough to dare what man dare, but 
without the power to do what the rough rider has justdone! First comes the 
false indication of the rider, then the confusion and hesitation of the horse ; next 
the violence of the rider, then the despair and rebellion of the horse. The finish 
is a fractured limb, from a rear or a runaway, the poor brate is set down as_ res- 
tive, and in fact becomes more or less a misanthrope for the rest of his days. I 
have seen the gentle and brave, under such circumstances, act very much like 
the cruel and cowardly ; that is to say, first rough an innocent anitnal for their 
own fault, and then yield to his resistance. It is in consequence of this that we 
find so many restive horses; that so few thorough-bred horses—that is, horses 
of the highest courage—can be made hunters ; that, in fact, almost all high-cou- 





raged young horses become restive, after leaving the colt-breaker’s hands. It is, in- | gr 


deed, in consequence of this that the class of people called colt-breakers exist at 
all For if we all rode on this principle, which is the true principle, any groom, 
or moderately good rider, could break any colt, or ride any restive horse. There 
is a common error, both in theory and practice, with regard to the restive horse. 
He is very apt to rear sideways against the nearest wall or paling. It is the com- 
mon error to suppose that he does so with the view of rubbing his rider uff. Do 
not give him credit for intellect sufficient to generate such a scheme. It is 
that, when there, the common error is to pull his head from the wall. This 
brings the rider’s knee in contact with it; consequently all farther chastisement 
ceases ; for were the rider to make his horse plunge, his knee would be crushed 
against the wall. The horse, finding this, probably thinks that is the very thing 
desired, and remains there ; at least he will again fly to a wall for shelter. In- 
stead of from the wall pull his head towards it, so as to place his eye, instead of 
your knee, against it ; continue to use the spur, and he will never go neara wall 
again. No horse becomes restive in the colt-breaker’s hands ; nor do any when 
placed in their hands remain so. The reason is, that they invariably ride with 
one bridle and two hands, instead of two bridles and one hand. When they 
wish to go to the right, they pull the right rein stronger than the left. When 
they wish to go to the left, they pull the left rein stronger than the right. These 
are indications which, if the colt will not obey, he will at least understand, the 
first moment he is mounted, and which the most obstinate will not long resist. 
But, as may be supposed, it takes a longtime to make him understand that 
he is to turn to the right when the left rein is pulled, and to the left when the 
right rein is pulled ; and it is only the meek-spirited and docile who will do this 
at all. Such, however, is the general docility of the animal, that a great pro- 
portion are, after long ill usage, taught to answer these false indications. In 
the same way that a cart-horse is brought to turn right or left by the touch of the 
whip on the opposite side of the neck, or by word from his driver, and, indeed, 
such is the nicety to which it may be brought, that you constantly hear persons 
boast that their horses will ‘turn by the weight of the reins on the neck.’ This, 
however, only proves the docility of the horse, and how badly he has been rid- 
den ; fora horse which has been finely broken should take notice only of the in- 
dications of his rider’s hand on his mouth, not of any feeling of the reins against 
his neck.” 

Another capital mistake is, to fancy that we can keep a horse from falling by 
pulling hard at his mouth. It is painful to see a timid rider or driver going down 
hill, with his reins so tightened that the horse’s mouth is drawn up on a line 
with the horizon, and his eyes so elevated that it is impossible for him to see 
where he is stepping. The chances of a stumble are thus more than doubled ; 
and if a horse stumble in that condition, cramped, and tightened, and prohibited 
the use of his head and neck, with which, if left to himself, he will do wonders 
in recovering himself, down he must go! In riding, the inexpert and timid hold 
on chiefly by and through the rein. They tighten it so as to make it a kind of 
bar or pole by which to steady themselves in their seat, aud to them any relaxa- 
tion of either bridle is almost as fatal a thing as losing a stirrup. With a good 
horse let no such men be trusted; they are the Bishop Bonners and martyr- 
makers of the noblest part of the animal creation. But many other riders, who 
are neither timid nor altogether inexpert, fancy that they can keep a horse on 
his legs by half breaking his jaws. Let us hear our experienced author : 

‘Common sense tells us that a horse receives no aid from a pull in the mouth 
with a piece of iron, or a blow from a whip, or a kick in the side with an armed 
heel, however these may indicate to him the wishes or commands of his rider. 
{t is the common error to suppose that he is aided and supported both by the 
hand and leg. I beg my pupil to believe, that the horse’s legs support the rider, 
end not the rider’s the horse—more than this, that the rider cannot lift the horse, 
nor hold him up when in the act of falling. How often do we hear a man as- 
sert that he has taken his horse up between his hands and legs, and lifted him 
over a fence; that he has recovered his horse on the other side, or that his horse 
would have fallen forty times, if he had not held him up! These are vulgar 
errors, and mechanical impossibilities. Could ten men, with handspikes, lift the 
weight of a horse? Probably. Attach the weight to the thin rein of a lady’s 
bridle! Could a lady lift it with the left hand! I think not ; though it is com- 
monly supposed she could. A pull from the curb will, indeed, give the horse 
so much pain in the mouth that he will throw his head up; and this so flatters 
the hand that his prowess has saved him, that the rider exclaims, ‘It may be im- 
possible, but it happens every day. Shall I not believe my own senses?’ The 
answer is, No; not if it can be explained how the senses are deceived: other- 
wise we could still believe, as, till some few centuries ago the world did believe, 
that the diurnal motion was in the sun, and not in the earth, Otherwise we must 
subscribe to the philosophy of the Turk, who 

‘Saw with his own eyes the moon was round, 
Was also certain that the earth was square, 
Because he'd journey’d fifty miles, and found 
No sign of its being circular anywhere.’ 
But these errors are not harmless ones ; they induce an ambitious intefference 
with the horse at a moment in which he should be left unconfused to the use of 
his own energies. If, by pulling, and giving him pain in the mouth, you force 
him to throw up his head and neck, you prevent his seeing how to foot out any 
unsafe ground, or where to take off at a fence: and, in the case of stumbling, 
you prevent an action dictated alike by nature and philosophy. When an un- 
mounted horse stumbles, nature teaches him to drop his head and neck ; philo- 
sophy teaches us the reason of it. During the instant that his head and neck are 
dropping, the shoulders are relieved from their weight, and that is the instant 
that the horse makes his effort to recover himself. If, by giving him pain in his 
mouth, you force him to raise his head and neck, instead of sinking them, his 
shoulders will still remain encumbered with the weight of them ;—more than 
this, as action and reaction are equal and in opposite directions, the muscular 
power employed to raise the head and neck will act to sink his knees. The 
mechanical! y enypaar A of the rider assisting Lis horse when falling may be 
demonstrated thus :—No motion can be given toa body without a foreign force, 
ora foreign fulcrum. Your strength is not a foreign force, since it is employed 
entirely on the horse; nor can it be employed on tke foreign fulcrum, the 
ground, through the medium of your reins. As much as you pull up, so much 
will you pull down. If a man in a boat uses an oar, he can accelerate or impede 
the motion of the boat, because his strength is employed through the medium 
of the oar on the water, which is a foreign fulcrum; but if he take hold of the 
chain at the head of the boat, his whole strength will not accelerate, nor impede 
the motion of the boat, because there is neither foreign force nor foreign fulcrum. 
His whole strength is employed within the boat, and as much as he pulls back- 
wards with his hands, he pushes forward with his feet. All the arguments 
which I have heard adduced against the doctrine here laid down, would also go 
to prove that a horse cannot fall which has a bearing-rein and crupper, that is, 
whose head is tied to his tail. Sir Francis Head's observation about bearing- 
reius, in the ‘Bubbles of the Brunnen,’ are quite philosophical. Thev should 
— be used except for purposes of parade, or to acquire a greater power over 
. ‘ficult ¢eam. Sir Francis’s observations are also true of the harness used by 
© peasautry of Nassau, which he describes; but I think this arises from the 
poverty, not the philosophy of the peasants. Those among them who have mo- 
ney enough to buy smart harness have the most elaborate bearing-reius. One 
® chain, irom the lower part of the collar, which binds the horse’s chin to his 
Feast, and another over the upper part of the collar, along the back, to the tail, 
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back the weight of the shoulders over the croupe of tr horse, you relieve his 
| forehead, and diminish the chance of his falling. This is rather to prove a new 
method of preventing a horse from falling than to prove the advantage of pulling 
at the mouth while he is falling ; for if it be of any advantage to throw back 
your weight, then the less you pull at the mouth the better; for the more you 
pull the less you are at liberty to throw back your weight. But, in truth, it is 
of no adva to throw back the weight, when the stumble is made. Ifa po- 
sition be previously taken up on the croupe of a horse, the pressure will be less 


the horse is falling, the act of throwing your own weight backward produces an 
exactly equivalent pressure forward ; in all respects the counterpart of your own 
motion backward, in intensity and duration. It is useless tu dwell on this sub- 
ject, or to adduce the familiar illustration that it admits of. [tis a simple propo- 
sition of mechanica} equilibrium, and any one who is conversant with such sub- 
jects will assent to it.” 

These are valuable hints, precious elements of knowledge, to all equestrians ; 
and we hope all our young readers who are learning to mde will pay particular 
attention to them. f wees a 

Our officer does not give many particular directions about the seat, thinking 
that good handling is the cause, and good and graceful sitting the consequence of 
good riding. He also thinks—and he is perfectly right—that there is a peculiar 
seat proper to many different styles of riding ; the extremes being, the manege 
and the eastern styles, both admirable in their way, and perfectly practical, but 
each wholly inapplicable to the performances of the other. In leaping, he says, 
the rider had better conter:t himself with sitting quietly on his horse, holding 
him only just enough to keep his head straight and regulate his pace, and trust- 
ing the rest to his horse’s honor. The body should not previously be thrown 
back : but, as the horse springs, the lower part of the rider being firmly fixed in 
the saddle, and the upper part perfectly pliable, the body will fali back of itself. 
And with strong jumping horses, or at down leaps, the shoulders of fine riders 
will constantly meet their horses’ croupes. The more vertical the thigh, the 
eater the strain in'taking this position :—the disciples of the Duke of Newcas- 
tle would break in two in the performance. 

Having mentioned Newcastle, the great master and model of equestrians in 
the seventeenth century, we are tempted to give Clarendon’s account of that 
accomplished nobleman. We do not think much of his school of riding, or of 
his pedantic book on that subject ; but we should be glad if a taste for horses 
and the stable, in our days, were accompanied, as in his case, by a taste for 
other pursuits. 

“He was,” says Clarendon, ‘‘a very fine gentleman, active, and full of cou- 
rage, and most accomplished in those qualities of horsemanship, dancing, and 
fencing, which accompany a good breeding; in which his delight was. Besides 
that, he was amorous in poetry and music, to which he indulged the greater part 
of his time.” 

We fear that few, very few of our sporting gentlemen, are amorous either of 
poetry or music. 

Our author has a few words about the length of the stirrup. He says that the 
manege length should be shortened by a hole or two for the soldier, to give him 
power with his weapons ; that the soldier should take up his stirrups a hole or 
two when he goes hunting; the hunter a hole or two when he rides a race; and 
that for éours de force, the short stirrup leather and broad stirrup iron of the east 
areindispensable. They give, in fact, the strength of the standing, instead of 
the strength of the sitting, posture. 

“The cossack retains this standing posture, even at a trot. Few eastern 
horsemen allow that pace at all, but make their horses walk, amble, or gallop. 
It is singular that of all people the English only rise in the stirrup in trotting. It 
is not so singular that most European nations are beginning to follow their ex- 
ample. The English hunting seat is, in point of length, the medium of those 
mentioned ; and perhaps that seat, or something between that and the military 
seat, is the best adapted to common riding. It unites, in a greater degree than 
any other, ease, utility, power, and grace. The most perfect exemplification of 
this seat is Lord Cathcart’s ” 

The next passage is excellent. We particularly request attention to the parts 
we have marked 1n italics. 

‘* A bad horseman throws his horse down, which a good one does not. That 
is, because the horseman hurries his horse over hard or rough ground, or down 
hill, or over loose stones; allows him to choose his own ground; lets him 
flounder into difficulties, and, when there, hauls him so that he cannot see, or 
exert himself to get out of them; and, expecting chastisement, the horse springs 
to avoid it, before he has recovered his leet, and goes down with a tremendous 
impetus. If he has to cross a rut to the right, he probably forces his horse across 
it, when the right foot is on the ground. In this case, unless the horse collects 
himself and jumps—ifhe attempts to step across it—the probability is, that in 
crossing his legs he knocks one against the other and falls. The reverse of all 
this should be the case. If you have not sufficient tact to feel which of your 
horse’s feet is on the ground, you must allow him to choose his own time for 
crossing, which will be when the left foot is cn the ground. You shou'd habit- 
ually choose your horse’s ground for him, for, notwithstanding his often-vaunted 
sagacity and safety, the wisest among hoises will, to avoid a moving leaf, put 
his foot over a precipice. This will become as easy to you as choosing your own 
path when walking. Jf your horse has made a stumble, or is in difficulty, you 
cannot leave him too much at liberty, or be too quiet with him. The only notice 
to be taken is to reassure him by caressing him, if you see that he expects chas- 
tisement from previous brutal treatment. I willadd, that you should also habit- 
ually prevent your horse out-walking, or lagging behind, his companions. He is 
either very unsociable, or a bad horseman, who docs not keep abreast of his com- 
panions. _London Metropolitan, for June. 


THE CORNER STONE OF THE AVON THEATRE. 


Norrotx, June 19.—The corner stone of the new theatre which is about to 
rise in our town was laid in the afternoon of Monday in the presence of a great 
corcourse of people. As our readers are advised, the site of the theatre is the 
lot fronting the public square on the east, and is, perhaps, one of the best posi- 
tions that coald be selected, not only for the full effect of the building itself 
in an architectural view, and the readiness of access to it from every part of the 
town, but, what is important in a local light, for the impulse which the erection 
of such a scttruure cannot fail to give to improvement in its vicinity. 

At five o'clock the procession was formed at French's Hotel of the citizens 
generally and of the public bodies, societies, and individuals, according to the 
annexed programme :— 

His Honor the Mayor, Court end Common Council of the Borough of Norfolk. 
The High Sheriff. 
Commodore Warrington and the officers of the station. 
The Chamber of Commerce. 
The British Consul. 
The French Consul. 
Norfolk Rifle Company of Volunteers. 
Norfolk Light Artillery Blues. 
Norfolk Juniors. 
Norfolk Masonic Lodge No. 1. 
Norfolk Napthali Lodge No. 56. 

Norfolk Benevolent Mechanic Society. 
Norfolk Independent Society of Odd Fellows. 
The Selectmen of Portsmouth. 
Portsmouth Rifle Company of Volunteers. 








do. Grenadiers do. 
do. Cavalry do. 
do. Artillery do. 
do. Greys do. 


Portsmouth Naval Lodge, No. 100. 
Portsmouth Society of Odd Fellows. 


St. John’s Lodge, No. 36, Richmond. 
Richmond Randolph Lodge, No. 19, do. 
Richmond Lodge, No. 10, do. 
M. W. Wa. A. Patterson, G. M., do. 
R. W. Wm. Mitchell, Jr., P. G. M., do. 
R. W. Rob't. Scott, P. G. M., do. 


When the procession reached the site of the theatre, and was arranged, Mr. 
George Jones, to whose zeal in behalf of the Drama the whole design is to be 
attributed, and who had been selected to deliver the address at the dedication, 
performed his duty ina manner creditable to himself, and acceptable to his 
audience. 

The dedicational address, delivered by Mr. George Jones, as Chairtman of the 
Building Committee, was to the following effect:—The speaker made (as an 
exordium) a happy allusion to the day celebrated (17th of June), as one upon 
which the foundation Stone of the Temple of Liberty was laid, and that the 
motto of Washington—“ In time of peace prepare for war,” had not been neg- 
lected, as the ceremony this morning witnessed,—tnat of launching into the 
bosom of the deep one of those beautiful specimens of Naval Architecture, tes- 
tified to ocular demonstration. ‘‘ We are now assembled,” he continued “to 
assist in laying the foundation stone of a Temple dedicated to Literature—a 
Temple that claims for itself the distinction of a Public Institution—that comes 





independent of the terret-pad and crup is is tyi ton 
per—this is tying a horse’s head to his tail 
with @ vengeance. To be consistent, the opponents of the theory which I have 


upon the forebead than if you were placed ina forward position. But during the | 
time that the position is in the act of being shifted, that is, during the time that | that protection to be shown at the very onset, by scorning down, with every 
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American Theatre, New Orleans, &c., having been laid with public ceremoni 

In defence of the character of the Deine, bs made a pometul appeal in cifing 
the attendance at theatres of George Washington, and of Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, as being one of the original owners of the Richmond Theatre, since called, 
from that fact, the ** Marshall Theatre.” “The Avon Theatre,” he continued, 
“is understood to be a branch, in every respect, of the establishment at Rich. 
mond. The edifice about to be raised above the corner stone, will be reared by 
Public Opinion, as the list of subscribers will testify.”” The speaker then called 
upon the citizens to protect the character of the Institution when completed, 





mark of disapprobation, any approach to insult, by vulgarity, the feelings of the 
ame me He _ announced the hope that the Avon Theatre would be ready 
or dramatic performance by Sept. 15th, the Anni i 

Beroagh of Nene y Sep e Anniversary of the founding of the 

The Corner Stone, inclosing a copper box, was then adjusted. The copper 
a ——— in the ceremonial stone, contains the following donations and 
records :— 

The Shakspeare Jubilee Silver Medal, (mentioned in our Monday's paper, as 
having been presented by Mr. George Jones),—on the obverse of the Medal is 
a profile likeness of the Poet, around which is the motto from his favorite 
Tragedy, ‘* We shall not look upon his like again.”” The reverse of the me 
dal contains the subjoined : 


JUBILEE 
At Stratford in Honor and to the Memory of 
SHAKSPEARE. 
Sept’r, 1769. 
D G. (David Garrick.) 


Steward. 

The ‘rainbow-colored’ ribbon attached to the Medal, is also the same as 
originally worn at Stratford-upon-Avon, in 1769. 

A splendid edition of the Dramatic Works of Shakspeare was also presented 
by Mr. George Jones. 

The box likewise contains an engraved Portrait of Shakspeare ; the Decla- 
ration of Independence ; the Arms of the thirteen original States, &c. ; Por 
trait of Washington; A Copy (on parchment) of the record of the original 
meeting of the Subscribers, whereby the institution was created. yon 

The coins deposited were a Gold Eagle of the first mintage of the U. S.; 
an American Silver Dollar and the frectional parts; a silver coin of George 
[V., as the original patron of the Shakspeare Institute of Stratford-upon- 
Avon; a silver coin of his successor William IV., and a beautiful silver coin 
(first mintage) of the present youthful Sovereign of England ; and the Silver 
Plate deposited, contains the following inscription : 

This Public Institution, 
THE AVON THEATRE, 
DEDICATED TO THE DRAMA, 
and 
The Corner Stone laid June X VII, 
A. D, MDCCCXXXIX. 
Miles King, Mayor of the Borough—Henry Woodis, Pres’t of the Council. 
Trustees of the Institution. 
John N. Tazewell, — James H. Johnston, 
John G. Colley, Richard Dickson, 
E. O. Balfour, James I’. Hunter. 
Building Committee. 
C. W. Newton, George Jones, 
Willoughby Butt. 
Treasurer—Fred’k. W. Southgate. 
Architect and Lessee of the Institution—George Jones (Tragedian). 

‘“‘T consider the Stage as a powerful adjunct to the Pulpit.” 

Wm. Wier, of Virginia. 

The crowd then dispersed and the masons were left to consolidate their 
work. As to the New Theatre, we hope and believe that it will be so con- 
ducted as to afford to ovr citizens all the advantages of the drama unmixed 
with those vices which have too often accompanied it, and have cast a shade 
over the finest productions of the Comic and Tragic Muse. Beacon. 





ELOPEMENT AND GRETNA GREEN MARRIAGE. 


* ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL.” 
Adeline C. was the fairest, brightest, happiest girl, of the fair, bright and 
goodly (not Godly) city of Providence. She was the favorite child of a worthy, 
pious man, who was as universally respected for his noble qua'ities, as his 
beautiful daughter was beloved. Mr. C., however, had his peculiarities, the 
most formidable of which was an over-weening abhorrence of a Theatre, and of 
every thing and everybody connected therewith. He most cordially hated 
everything theatrical, and one morning he was nearly sent to his sick bed by 
the announcement that a house of sin was to be erected and opened under his 
very nose. He went about among his neighbors and friends, and tried every 
method his hatred could invent to procure their signatures to a remonstrance 
against such a proceeding; and by the time he had succeeded in procuring 
twenty names, the Theatre was erec‘ed, and the first performance was an- 
nounced. Matters progressed very peaceably for a long time, with the theatre 
and with Mr. C. He of course avoided it; and if perchance business called 
him to pass the building, he turned his head aside and would not profane his 
eyes by looking on it. 
Adeline well knew her father’s antipathy to theatres, but she was possessed 
of no such unkind feelings. She had once, when on a visit to New York, stolen 
a peep at the Theatre there ; and her heart beat high with hopes of pleasure 
indeed, when she heard that Providence was to have one too. She longed to 
visit it, but how was that to be accomplished ; as for asking her father to take 
her, she might as well ask him to drink a glass of brandy, so that was out of the 
question. Her young friends too, who had visited the place, were da'ly tor- 
menting her with their ecstatic descriptions of what they had seen and heard—of 
the gold and silver dresses, and the thunder and lightning, the love making, the 
marriages, and all that—and then they told of the beautiful actresses, and of the 
fine looking actors ; and of the latter, there was one, the observed of a!! obser- 
vers, Mr. A. W. F * * * *,—of him, it is not necessary to say much. He was 
a fine looking young man, of a good family in this city, who had taken to the 
Stage from choice, not frem necessity. He was a worthy fellow, and in the 
opinion of all who knew him fully deserved the noble prize which afterwards 
became his own. 
Adeline’s imagination was so inflamed by the vivid descriptions of her friends, 
that she determined to risk all, and visit the forbidden place ; and in this she 
was seconded by ber bosom friend, who promised to make her brother secure a 
private box, where she might see and be unseen. Under pretence of visiting 
her friend, to pass the evening, she sallied out; and having arranged her attire 
in the simp!est manner, they hied to the theatre, where Adeline soon found her- 
self ensconced behind a curtain, in one of the private boxes, where she had a 
full view of the stage, and was herself unobserved. 
The fear of detection, and the consciousness of having done wrong, at first 
rather marred her pleasure ; but as the play (Romeo and Juliet) proceeded, her 
whole soul was absorbed in it. Mr. F., who acted the part of Romeo, had 
caught a glimpse of her beautiful face in the private box, and whenever he 
dared, his eyes were steadily fixed there, in hopes of again seeing the fair un- 
known. She too had well noted him ; and when im the balcony scene, he, in- 
stead of addressing Juliet m the balcony, evidently addressed Adeline in the 
private box, her heart beat with an emotion the cause of which she could not 
rightly define. When she left the building that night, she was irretrievably in 
love, and with an actor too. Her friend who had taken her to the theatre, was 
soon informed of all that passed that night—of the flying glances stolen, and the 
rent sighs which had unconsciously escaped from Adeline’s bosom. As for Mr. 
F., he was the happiest of mortals—he was in love over head and ears, and 
never for an instant dreamed of any opposition to his passion. He found out 
however who was the object of his passion, and he was rather dumbfounded 
when he was informed of Mr. C's. particular antipathy against actors. ‘‘ Love 
laughs at Lock-smiths,”’ said he, so he would mock in earnest. The next 
Sunday after seeing Adeline at the Theatre, he saw her at the Church. Again 
their eyes met, and eath drank in deeper draughts of love. At length Cupid 
contrived to have the lovers meet, but when, and where, and how, I do not feel 
bound to say : 


They met, it was enough—she listened ; 
*‘ Who listens once, will listen thrice.’ 


Mr. F. plead and prayed, and vowed, and Adeline listened, blushed and 
smiled. They parted with pledges of mutual and eternal constancy. [Pass we 
now six weeks, during which time Mr. F. and Adeline have almost daily met. ] 
One morming Mr. C. was seated with his wife at the breakfast table, and after 
waiting very impatiently for Adeline’s appearance, a servant was despatched to 
réquest her instant attendance. He returned, saying, that the door was fast, and 
although he had knocked, no answer even had been vouchsafed. Mr. C. sprang 
up stairs, scarce knowing what he did, and with one vigorous kick, the door flew 
from its hinges, and he saw , not Adeline stretched upon her bed. No, 
he saw the bed smooth and urruffled, having evidently not been fretted the pre- 
vious night. A note on the pillow caught his eye, and after tearing it open and 
devouring the contents, with eager eyes, he rushed down stairs, and while es- 








forward in the broad light of day to demand those honors due to a public Insti- 
tution—honors given freely to it in Europe and America—an institution making 


saying to tell his wife of the dreadful mischief which had befallen him, he fell 
down in strong convulsions. The note which had caused this direful catas- 
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tropbe, informed him that she was gone tobe united to Mr. F. of the 

and prayed for forgiveness, &c. &. When Mr..C. recovered he said nothing 
for several hours, but sat as one stupified. At length he spoke, but it was only 
‘ My daughter to marry an i 

through the city, and serious were the cogi therefrom. 
hav ug the theatre torn down, others were for tarring and feathering all 
toi. But the young girls laughed and enj 

penny-a-liners had quite a harvest for a few days. On the Sunday following 
the elopement, the Church of which Mr. C. was a member was crowded al- 
most to suffocation, for it was rumoured that the Rev. Dr. , intended to 
fulminate his anethemas against the stage and all its followers. Every pew was 
full but Mr. C’s. As yet no one to occupy it. The prayer was fin- 
ished, and the choir had commenced the first line of the hymn, when in walked 
Mr. F. arm in arm with his blushing happy bride, and wonder of wonders! im- 
inediately behind them followed Mr. & Mrs. C., looking as pleased as their ag 
py daughter, and all entered Mr. C.’s pew. Each one looked upon his neigh- 
bour in speechless astonishment. The minister put on his speetacles, and after 
look:ng intently for several moments at the group, he seated himself, and was 
soon observed to tear several leaves from his sermon, (which by the way was 
that day remarkably short.) The denunciations against the theatre were not 
pronouneed ; and, when the service had concluded, Mr. C. and his Famtty, 
were surrounded with hundreds of friends, each anxious to express his pleasure 
‘he unexpected, but happy termination of the much talked of affair. 

How this came to pass has never been made known, but certain it is, that 
Mr. & Mrs. F. reside with Mr. C., who intends settling his son in law in busi- 
ness, as soon as his engagement expires with the theatre, seeing ‘all is well that 
e well.’ Boston Morning Herald, July 3. 
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MEMS. OF AMERICA. 
America, by THomas Arcarr, Comedian ; 
Strand ; monthly parts, Is. 


|. contains several very interesting tales, of which we have selected the 
a specimen — 


of 
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ublished by Southgate, 


THE SOMNAMBULIST ; 
OR, A NIGHT WITH ABRAHAM THORNTON. 
e Western World, which spreads wide her giant arms to shelter alike the 
ssor and the oppressed, where the early pilgrim found a peaceful haven, 
the blood-stained regicide a sanctuary, still contains, within its forest 
, the homes of many long forgotten in their father-land ; or remembered 
he mourned, or execrated, of the past. 
he autumn of the year 18—, I traversed a portion of that extensive tract, 
ning westward from the Alleghany mountains to the vast waters of the 
sippl. I travelled on horseback, and the delights of the daily wild and 
tary gallop, more than compensated for the rugged hospitality and comfortless 
- of the rude hosileries of the prairie. 
s sunset as I breathed my horse on the brow of a steep hill, and per- 
d below me, with considerable satisfaction, the habitation designated in my 
e as my Testing place for the night. It was a solitary house, standing about 
yards from the road, surrounded by all the appurtenances of a flourishing 
shinent ; the proprietor of which combined the profitable employments of 
eeper and agriculturist. An unusual quiet pervaded the place, my loud 
were unheeded, and I looked in vain for the appearance of the “human 
d.vine.”’ I dismounted and advanced towards the door—it was opened at 
t moment by the landlord—deep grief was depicted in his rugged features : 
as within the house ; his wife had just breathed her Jast, and his children 
in the fierce grasp of a dangerous and malignant fever. Of course it was 
no resting-place for me; and with difficulty, amidst the bustle and excitement 
ihe house of mourning, I procured information even as to the means of ob- 
ng a shelter. 
!here’s Job Harrison,” at length said one rough fellow, (who, in the afflic- 
of the family, had appropriated to himself the privilege of questioning me of 
“here-about,”) ‘he'll give you a bed for the night, I guess he'll be glad 
» see a countryman.” To my question as to the distance, ‘‘Oh,” replied he, 
ist grazes us here; you've only to ride seven miles on the high-road due 
then throw a rifle shot over your left shoulder as you pass the swing- 
bridge on the swamp, and you’re at his place.” Having ascertained with such 
tness the location of my countryman, I had no more to do but mount and 
; and following the direction of my informant, which, however unintelli- 
o my reader, was perfectly correct, after half an hour's hard riding, I 
| myself approaching, through a thickly-wooded plantation, the residence of 
tlarrison. 
vas a large substantial building, more like an English farm-house than any 
seen in this part of the country; I knocked loudly at an outer gate, and 
wered by a negro, to whom I consigned my horse, and walked up at 
to claim the hospitality of the proprietor. He advanced to meet me; I told 
‘ory; and with a constrained civility, and rather an ungracious manner, he 
me welcome. 
preceded me into what appeared to be the common sitting room, and 
\rousing a woman who was sleeping in an arm-chair by the fire, roughiy ordered 
to brinz refreshments, and prepare a bed for my accommodation. 
liad now leisure to observe the extreme peculiarity of his appearance: he 
a man not exceeding forty years of age, cast in a gigantic mould, and had 
1¢ time of his life excessively corpulent ; but now his flesh hung loosely, 
| cave a tremulous motion to his whole frame, which seemed wasting beneath 
natural and premature decay, whilst it fell, like dewlaps, from each side of 
, sallow, and unmeaning countenance : his hair was silvery white ; but 
ihe only feature which redeemed him from disgusting ugliness, was 
and sparkling. Yet strange and unpleasant as was his appearance, he 
! an interest in me for which I could not account, further than by a vague 
had seen him before ; his sepulchral tones seemed familiar to my ear, 
with some circumstance of horror, the particulars of which (like a 
e strive in vain to recollect) I could not embody. 
('s conversation was coarse, although not illiterate; he asked tame some 
stions about English affairs, but they were principally confined to agricultu- 
jects. An excellent supper was placed upon the table by the female 
e slumber I had disturbed, with the exception of the negro who had taken 
ve of my horse, the only domestic I saw about the premises. Although 
hing bespoke plenty, even to profusion, an air of gloom and desolation 
led the whole establishment, which seemed reflected on the lowering brow 
moody and disagreeable host. Brandy and other spirits were placed upon 
ble, of which he drank largely, c 
his spirits. In the course of conversation he asked me of what county In 
vod I was a native, and on my replying Warwick, he looked at me wildly, 
lightly removed his chair ; TI tuok no notice of his emotion, bat proceeded 
:'¢ that I was born in the immediate vicinity of the village of Erdington: a 
passed over his pale cheek, and his eye flashed on me with an expres- 
‘error and defiance; at that instant the female entered, and, in a grum- 
, hinted at the lateness of the hour: I requested to be shown to my 
, and, bidding him good night, gladly availed myself of the opportunity 
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She conducted me up a flight of stairs into a large and convenient room, on a 
) a verandah surrounding the house, placed a candle on the table, and 
me, in an emphatic tone, to lock my door! left me to my reflections. 
was something in this woman’s manner as disagreeable as her master’s ; 

er last words, blended with his strange conduct, produced in me a feeling 
1ess. 
| no inclination for sleep; I was fevered, and felt as if the cool night air 
| relieve me: the communication with the verandah was from the passage ; 
cked the door, which I had fastened according to her direction ; it opened 
lly, but was obstructed by some heavy body, which I found to be a piece 
ire, evidently placed there to prevent my egress! it yielded however to 
e I applied, and I passed out into the verandah. 

moon shed her silvery light through the tall pine-forest, and ro sound 
he stillness of the night, but the rustling of the crisp decaying lewf, 
to the chill breeze of autumn. It was a scene of wild and majestic 
t its gloom aroused a train of thoughts which had been whirling in my 
d seemed, in their complicated machinery, to be developing some hi- 
!rama in which I was to bear a part. At length, finding myself drowsy, 
-d to the room, and resolving to frustrate any attempt at confining my 
which appeared to be intended), I left the door unlocked, which was 
itely opposite the bed, on which [ flung myself partially andressed, tak- 

precaution of placing my pistols under my pillow. : 
rpowered by fatigue and excitement, I slept ; but my dreams were wild 
tartling: I was in England—I was on the ocean ; at last I thought I was 
rt of justice, and arraigned for murder; I heard the charge recapitulat- 
usual question of guilty or otherwise. ‘Not guilty,” I replied. 

a y!’ echoed a deep sepulchral voice, which awoke me at once from 

‘less sleep. I grasped a weapon, whilst the life-blood rushed startlingly 

t: for there—within a foot of the bed—ful! in the pale moonlight— 

o covering but his disordered night-gear—stood the ghastly form of my 
sterious host! My finger was on the trigger, when I perceived by the fixed 
eof his dark eye,he slept.— Not guilty!” repeated the fearful somnambu - 
aking an action as if drawing a glove upon his right band, and flinging 
low upon the floor; then, raising his form to its full height, whilst 
aile of demoniacal triumph curled his pale lip, he stalked slowly from the 
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| locked the door, and breathed freely again; I was right in my conjecture ; 
dream seemed to have aided my memory, and every circumstance came 
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Asrauam THORNTON. 
st, 1817, Abraham Thornton was capitally in- 
dicted at the Warwick pM for the wilful murder of Mary Ashford, near the 
village of Erdington, under most aggravated circumstances. 

_ From some discrepancy in the evidence, he was acquitted, but again taken 
into custody on an “ Appeal of Marder,” prosecuted by William Ashford, the 
brother and heir-at-law of the deceased. 

The prisoner Thornton is thus described :—‘‘ He was about twenty-five years 
of age, five feet seven inches in height, and of a ferocious and forbidding aspect. 
His natural thickness was greater than common, but excessive corpulency had 
swollen his whole figure into a size rather approaching deformity. His face 
was swollen and shining, his neck very short and thick, but his limbs were well 
proportioned. He was a great adept in gymnastic games, and accounted one of 
the strongest men in the country; so athletic was his form, that his arm-pits 
did not possess the usual cavities, but were fortified with powerful ligaments.”’ 

He, conscious of the decided advantage which his uncommon perzonal 
strength would give him over the dwarfish and delicate frame of the Appeliaut 
Ashford, had determined on availing himself of the barbarous privilege extended 
to him by the antiquated and absurd law under which he stood appealed, known 
as ‘* Trial by Wager of Battle.” 

On the 17th of November the proceedings were resumed in the Court of 
King’s Bench, in Westminster Hall, London, where the Sheriff of Warwick 
appeared with Thornton as his prisoner. When, in the proceedings of this 
day, he was asked, in the form of the court, if guilty or otherwise, Mr. Reader, 
one of his counsel, put into his hand a slip of paper, from which he read ‘“ Not 
guilty ; and I am ready to defend the same with my body.’ Mr. Reader like- 
wise handed him a pair of large gauntlets or gloves, one of which he put on, 
and the other, in pursuance of the old form, he threw down for the appellant to 
take up. It was not taken up. And thus did the rigid application of the law a 
second time snatch this man from the punishment which, even on his own ad- 
mission of guilt, he had so fully incurred. 

Finding himself an object of dread and terror in the neighborhood of his fa- 
mily, he, a few months after his liberation, succeeded in disguise in procuring a 
passage to America. See Criminal Trials. 


Nore.—On the 5th of A 








THE PIRATE. 


BY A FRENCH NAVAL OFFICER. 








In February, 182—, I was lieutenant of the good ship Pallas, Captain Arnaud 
The Pallas was a large three-master belonging to my father, by whom she was 
freighted and despatched for the Gulf of Mexico. 

As we neared the latitudes of Bahama, we experienced some gales from the 
north-west, which were sufficiently violent to announce the approach of a storm ; 
but these intimations created not the less uneasiness, because the gales were in 
favor of our course, and caused us to make unusually rapid way. 

There is always great danger of striking on the rocks in approaching Bahama 
in blowing weather, and as son of the owner I did not hesitate to advise the 
captain to alter his course, and bear up for St. Domingo. To do him justice, 
he twice attempted to do so; but the weather growing rapidly worse and worse 
drove us far out of our course, and to westward. Towards evening, when the 
weather had considerably improved, we found ourselves in sight of the isles Ber- 
ris and Abaco. Here it would have been our most prudent course to have takea 
shel.er until the following morning; for, though the wind had greatly abated 
the horizon was exceedingly heavy and threatening. Unfortunately our captain’s 
prudence was by no means his most remarkable virtue. ‘Go ahead !”’ was his 
motto under all circumstances and at all times; and though he was allowed to 
be as good a seaman and as active and brave a man as ever boxed compass, he 
was so utterly and incurably reckless, that, previous to this voyage, he had lost 
no fewer than three vessels, and, much as he was respected for his better quali- 
ties, it was with difficulty that he could persuade seamen to ship with him. 

I had the middle watch that night, and though I must confess that I was not 
entirely pleased with the aspect of the heavens, I saw no appearance of any im- 
mediate and alarming danger. 

When I was relieved from the watch the wind was not particularly heavy, 
but the horizon had for some time been more and more threatening. I went 
below with no pleasant anticipations as to the weather we should experience, as 
will be seen by the entry I made in the log, under the head of Observations. 
“Great symptoms of an approaching tempest in the north-west ; sea very heavy ; 
standing on in the same course.”’ 

As I entered my cabin the captain sang out, ‘‘ Well, Daumont, how’s the 
weather ?” 

‘“‘ Faith, captain, I don’t half like it; the breeze keeps falling, the north-west 
is as black asink; but, in obedience to your orders, I have kept all sails as you 
left them.” 

“ And very right too, Daumont; we have all the need in the world to make 
the most of all the little wind that we have remaining. If there does come a 
stiffish breeze from the north-west, it will not last abeve ten minutes; it’s the 
fair weather wind of these latitudes ; but you are a veritable always furl all, my 
dear boy! You'll be more liberal of canvass, and more sparing of clews, when 
you have sailed a few years longer, and feel less inclined to make all snug every 
timé you see a black spot in the horizon !”’ 

“To say the truth, captain, if I had made all snug now, I think I should have 
only acted wisely.” 

‘‘ Bah! never fear. What says the lead!” 

“Three and a half, captain.” 

“And you have left word with the officer of the watch to bring up, if it goes 
to two and a quarter?” 

‘** T have, captain.” 

‘All right; and now for a good hard-working sleep. Good night !”’ 

And so saying, he shoved off to his other side, and went to sleep, as confident 
in the safety of the good ship as though she had been riding at anchor, or heaved 
down in dry dock for repairs ; while I, very far from feeling any of his security, 
threw myself into my cot without taking off my clothes, and, in spite of my fa- 
tigue, was unable to sleep. In about an hour afterwards, | heard the sails flap 
against the masts, the ship rolled heavily, and it was clear enough to me that we 
were in a dead calm. I hastened on deck: the night was pitch dark. 

‘“‘T have reefed topsail and mainsail,” said Sarlat, the officer of the watch, 
‘‘and made all ready to come to anchor; for if we have not astorm from the 
north-west, I never saw a storm—‘hat’s all.” 

“ T think exactly as you do, and you had better rouse out the captain. 

Alas! brave, active, and skilful as the captain unquestionably was, our gal- 
‘lant ship was in a position that defied even his exertions to save her from de- 
struction. The storm I had anticipated arose with even a more terrible rage and 
power than I had pictured in my worst fears. Our sails were torn out of their 
reefs, and blown to ribbons in a few minutes: our rudder, chains and all, was 
carried away, and the mizen-mast went by the board with a tremendous crash, 
killing in its fall the captain and several of the crew. 

During the whole remainder of this most awful night we were driven about in 
deep darkness, and at the mercy of the wind, which blew from every point of the 
compass by turns. At length we struck, and the daylight which dawned just 
after showed us that our wreck lay upon a sand-bank, projecting far into the sea 
from a sandy and sterile island, on which we could discern no signs of vegeta- 
tion, save some rank grass, dotted here and there with slender and sickly-look- 
ing aloes, and which | took to be one of those desert and mischievous isles, to 
which the Spaniards have given the name of Los Roques, and on which so many 
good ships have been cast away. 

Upon this dreary island I and the ten survivors of the crew succeeded in la:.d- 
ing, with a very scanty supply of food and some brandy, only ashort time before 
the Pallas went to pieces. 

As I was now the highest in rank, my first care was to serve out a ration of 
food and brandy, and to enforce my order that no one should touch a drop of the 
latter beyond the small quantity allotted to him. I feigned a confidence which 
I was far enough from feeling, and gave the men the most positive assurances 
that their sojourn in this miserable place would be but a very brief one. — . 

About mid-day the wind abated, as I judged it would ; for it seemed impossi- 
ble that so furious a storm as that by which the Pallas had been destroyed could 
hold out much more than four-and-twenty hours. As soon as the storm had 
subsided, we employed ourselves in planting one of the masts which provider 
tially had been washed ashore, and attached part of a sail to it, to attract the 
attention of any vessel that might chance to pass within sight of us. This 
done, we made ourselves the best shelter we could, and sought refreshment in 
sleep; sad, indeed, as we thought of our wrecked vesse! and our ve rye 
captain and messmates, bat thankful that we had succeeded, sade - 
peril and suffering, in gaining such a shelter as was afforded by this an e isan ‘ 

Again and again we saw morning break in hope, and night fallin a vgs ort - 
ment approaching to despair; on the fourth morning, to our inexpressible de ig t, 
the man whose turn it was to look out hailed us with the welcome cry—“ A 
sail! A sail within a mile of us!” ; 

How vain would be any endeavour to depict the agony of mingled hope and 
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safely landed on the eighth day at New Orleans. 


New Orleans is undoubtedly one of the handsomest cities it has ever fallen 
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To a Frenchman this city is especially attractive, 
or hears serves to remind him of that country whose very name calls up so 
many and such delightful reminiscences. The street in which he takes up his 
residence has a French name, his host is from France himself, or. at the oie 
least, of French parentage ; and if he wish to fancy himself suddenly trans = 
ed back tohis beloved Paris, he has only to find some excuse for making bie 
way into a Magasin des Modes, or some other temple of luxury. . 

But I must not dwell more at length upon the aspect of this city of beauty, 
and of luxurious enjoyment. 

The French Consul received me and my companions in adversity most kindly 

on our arrival at New Orleans; and on our depositing with him sworn state- 
ments of our misfortunes, means of support were allowed to us until some op- 
portunity should offer of our returning to France. I had not been long in my 
state of enforced idleness at New Orleans, however, before I was enabled to 
dispense with the pecuniary aid of the consul; for I found out one of my fa- 
ther’s wealthiest correspondents, who warmly pressed me to avail myself of 
both his purse and his credit. 
It is with no small shame and regret that I feel myself obliged to confess that 
at that period I was passionately, I might almost say insanely, attached to that 
most pernicious and fascinating of all the evil pursuits of extravagant youth— 
gaming. This has been the primary cause of some of the worst miseries I have 
experienced. 

My companions, being only too happy to give their services as seamen for 
their passage to France, and their subsistence during the voyage, speedily left 
New Orleans. But, freely supplied as I was by my father’s correspondent with 
whatever money I asked for, | could not persuade myself so soon to quit the 
scene of so much gaiety and luxury. Banquets, balls, and the theatre, occupied 
the majority of my waking hours; and these and the gaming-table consumed 
Immense sums of money, which, intimately counected as were my father and his 
correspondents at New Orleans, I did not fora moment hesitate to draw from 
the latter en the credit of the former. At length, however, even the liberality 
of which I had so many proofs was fairly tired out by my profuse and senseless 
expenditure. At first the worthy correspondent merely admonished me by the 
coldness of his tones and the gravity of his countenance; but, at length, per- 
ceiving that my extravagance continued wholly unchecked, he reproached me 
with my folly, and plainly told me that he considered he should act with gross 
injustice towards my father, if he continued to supply me with money to throw 
away in such vicious and injurious pursuits. 

Certainly New Orleans is as bad a city as a gambler can find upon the face of 
the earth. Atalmost every step he takes, he sees the doors of a gaming-house 
standing invitingly open, and the gambler is by no means remarkable for his abili- 
ty to resist temptation. 

Though I had lost immense sums, I continued to play on; for, with the true 
fascination of a gambler, I confidently expected that some sudden and miracu- 
lous change of fortune would not only repair all my losses, but also repay them 
with interest. Having obtained a fresh supply of money from our correspond- 
ent, and been reproached by him with even more than usual asperity and plain- 
ness, I mentally resolved to try my fortune with the dice once more, and, whe- 
ther winning or losing, never again to ask a single coin from my kind friend. I 
was too young and giddy then to perceive that, in seeking to wean me from my 
bad habits, he showed even more kindness than he showed in his liberal advan- 
ces of money. 

On the very day on which I made this resolution J was walking along the 
Fauxbourg Marigny, reflecting with anything but pleasurable feelings upon ® 
heavy sum which I had lost on the preceding evening, when I saw written on @ 
sign that swung in the wind before a tolerably respectable looking shop, ** La- 
renzo, Perruquer Coiffeur. Anything for achange! So] entered to have my 
hair dressed. 

The shop, to my great surprise, was crowded, and that, too, by men who did 
not look as though they were much accustomed to employing a hairdresser. The 
eountenances of most of these men had a singularly suspicious expression, and 
their air was that of banditti; their appearance rendering them the more strik- 
ingly repulsive, from their being decked out with extremely expensive attire. 
At the time, perhaps, I did not pay so much attention to the contrast betweem 
the natural traits and apparel of these men: subsequent events have only toe 
vividly impressed it upon my mind. 

I took a seat on entering the shop, and its master hastened to attend me. He 
was a man of about the middle height, and stout without being excessively so, 
and there was something singular in his glance, which never for a moment fixed 
itself upon the person to whom he spoke; his lips were thin, and, when he was 
silent, very strongly compressed ; his nose small and pinched, his complexion 
very dark, and his accent Brazilian. Such was the attendant who invited me 
to follow him into a private apartment—a compliment which I did not doubt was 
paid tomy gentlemanly appearance. As he proceeded to operate upon my 
hair he said, ‘*I rather think I have had the pleasure of seeing el signor before 
to-day !”’ 

‘‘Me! And where may you fancy that you have seen me before now, Master 
Lorenzo?” 

‘“* Why, I rather think T stood close to you at a gambling-house last night.” 

‘* Very possibly,’’ returned I, drily; ‘ it is such a nuisance to meet elsewhere 
the low wretches we associate in those dens of iniquity and ruin.” 

After a very brief pause he then continued, ‘ El signor is a stranger here, E 
think ?” 

‘* Exactly so; but don’t twist my hair so confoundedly.”’ 

‘‘ A thousand pardons ! and el signor is a sailor?” 

‘‘Umph! perhaps so!” answered I, still more drily than hefore, for I began 
to suspect that this inquisitiveness boded me no especial advantage. 

‘Oh! I could have sworn to that from some words you spoke last night. 
But do not for an instant imagine that I have asked the question to gratify am 
idle curiosity ; quite the contrary—it is for your own benefit that I have spoken. 
You are a foreigner; that you have played with extremely ill luck I have myself 
seen, and there is no ship here at present bound for Europe. Now I fancied that, 
putting all these circumstances together, it was by no means unlikely that @ 
good berth in a good ship, commanded by as good a seaman as ever trod the 
rattlins, might be as agreeable an offer to you as one could well make. But 
pray excuse me if I have made a mistake.” ; 

‘<Q, no apologies—no apologies, Master Lorenzo ; but, instead of wasting 
time vpon them, pray let me know who is this extremely smart seaman, and whi- 
ther he is bound.” ; 

‘He is one of my nephews ; and he commands an excellent brig, bound for 
Point a Pitree via Havannah. Being himself a Frenchman, I know that he is 
very desirous of having as many as possible of his crew of that nation. If you 
will speak with him I am sure he will give you your passage for your services, 
and once at Pointe a Pitre, you will have no difficulty in getting a passage to 
Europe.”’ : ; 

‘‘ And in what quality can I be shipped by your nephew?” asked I, paying 
more attention to my informant than I had at first deemed it worth while to be- 
stow upon him. : 

“Ah! there is the difficulty, for, to say the truth, I doubt if you can be ship- 
ped otherwise than before the iast.”’ t 

‘The devil! Nevertheless I thank you for the offer, and, to say the truth, & 
may very soon be happy to accept of it. If so, where can I find your nephew ! 

‘He is now up the river; but if you return here in five or six days, you wilk 
not fail to meet bim.”’ 

‘Good; and now what have I to pay?” 

‘“O,” replied he with a singular smile, re 
have time enough to talk about such a trifle as that. . 

“ Good !”’ returned I again, and taking my leave of him, I walked out. ; 

As I strolled along, I reflected upon the offer he had made me. as 38 
would be no pleasant thing for me, an officer, to serve before the mort, anes 
too in some beggarly merchantman, manned by blackguards probably, oe 
less probably commanded by alubber ; but at all events it would be an evil o 
no long duration. On the other hand, the countenance of my informant was 80 
unprepossessing! The nephew of such aman must be a very undesirable ship- 
mate, and how much more undesirsble a captain! Yet, when all was said, what 
concern had I in the beauty or deformity in the countenance of a perfect — 
ger? No doubt, his nephew, finding some difficulty in getting a crew together, 
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to time the si r appearance of a man who stood Opposite to me. Athletic, 
almost colossal in frame, he had a hardy, stern countenance ; and his dark and 
flashing eyes were shaded, almost buried in his bushy and overhanging eyebrows. 
What chiefly drew my attention towards this man, however, was the indifference 
with which he seemed to look upon a goodly pile of gold which stood before 
him on the table. How, thought I, should I have been enraptured to have won 
a tithe of what, now that he has won it, he seems to think scarcely worth tak- 
ing up! Apparently he was as much interested by my losses as I by his gains ; 
ing up PP ; : 
for, whenever I for a moment looked up, I was sure to find him looking at me. 
His lips wore a smile of pity, or, as I thought, of contempt, when my aa coin 
was staked, lost, and swept away by the banker's rake ; and when, in despite of 
my utmost endeavours to appear unmoved, my countenance, no doubt, pretty 
eloquently expressed my rage and disappointinent. At this moment another 
player approached this man, and spoke to him; and in this other player J at once 
recognised my acquaintance, Master Lorenzo, of the Fauxbourg Marigny. What 
were the words he uttered, I of course knew not ; but from that moment he to 
whom they were spoken stared at me more stedfastly than ever. I was at that 
time tolerably choleric and sudden, even in my very best moods ; and it will ea- 
sily be supposed that, having lost my last coin, and thus placed myself under 
the disagreeable necessity of Tidsuind no matter for how short a time, a com- 
mon Sailor, did not by any means tend to improve my temper. From being sur- 
prised at the stranger's scrutiny, I at length became annoyed ; and being a good 
deal more than half inclined to make his impertinence the subject of a quarrel, 
I stared at him in return, and maintained my gaze with the same kind of perse- 
verance which he had shown. As if he perceived my drift, he shrugged his 
shoulders scornfully, and turned his back upon me. On his doing this, I quitted 
my place at the table, resolving to call him to account on the instant ; but before 
Ihad taken three steps towards him, I felt a slight tap on my snoulder, and, 
turning hastily round, was accosted by Lorenzo. ; 

‘“«T am delighted to find you here,” said he, ‘for I can now introduce you to 
my nephew. He also is here.” edt : 

“Thank you, thank you; I shall be at your service in a minute ; but I must 
first have « word with a very impertinent person.” 

‘Ah! have you been affronted? But perhaps you only fancy so; for I dare 
wager you have not been so lucky to-day as you were yesterday and the day be- 
fore.” 

“It may be so; nay, I am sorry to say it is so; but pray how do you chance 
to know whether I won or lost yesterday, when you were not here! 

“QO!” replied he withasmile, “that makes no difference ; I know a good 
many things that I do not see. Buthold, here comes my nephew, and you and 
he can make your bargain at once.” 

“What! is that your nephew !” 

And as I somewhat sharply uttered these words, I felt but little pleased with 
the prospect of being compelled to associate with the man whom, but for Lo- 
renzo’s detaining me, I should at that very moment have been endeavouring at 
least to chastise. 

The nephew being now quite close to us, Lorenzo, instead of replying to me, 
turned to him, and said, in a rough tone, and examining me from head to foot— 

**Q! is this your sailor, Lorenzo ?”’ 

«« The same, Stamar.” 

“Te has rather too much of the dandy about him to be worth much as a 
sailor.” 

Annoyed both by his words and the manner in which they were spoken, I re- 
plied, «Dandy or not, I know my business ; moreover, I shall not engage my- 
self unless I see fit, so that a little more politeness on your part may not be quite 
thrown away. 

“OQ! you take offence rather quickly. Undoubtedly I can only have your 
services if you think fit; so letus come to business at once. Will you ship 
with me, aye or no?” 

I did not like this man’s appearance, and his insolent and sneering manner 
stung me to the quick ; but it was absolutely necessary, now, that I should work 
my passage; and what need I care about the manner or appearance of a man 
with whom I should have only so brief an acquaintance? My resolution was ta- 
ken ; and I answered him in the affirmative. 

“Good,” said he; “ frankly said, and a bargain soon struck And now for 
terms. You will go on board to-morrow. You will easily find my brig, which 
is moored by herself in the offing. We shall sail three days hence; besides 
your passage and provision, I shall give you wages at the rate of twenty piastres 
per month, for which I shall expect smart seamanship and.plenty of work ; and 
as I judge you are pretty well cleared out, why here are two months’ pay in ad- 
vance.”’ 

‘‘ Handsome treatment, I must confess, captain,” said 1; ‘but is it distinet- 
ly understood that I shall be free to quit your brig as soon as we reach Guada- 
oupe ‘” 

‘“‘ Undoubtedly !’’ replied he, with one of those strange smiles which so oftent 
curled his lips, as well as those of Lorenzo ; and wishing me good day, he quit- 
ted the room. As he went out I distinctly heard him say to Lorenzo, * I doub 
it’s bata so-so acquaintance you have made for me.” At the time, the only 
meaning | could attach to these words was, that the captain expected but little 
nautical skill from a man fashionably dressed, as I then was; and without be- 
stowing any farther thought upon him or his opinion, I once more approached 
the table, hoping in this last attempt to regain my losses. Fortune, however, 
had smiles only for my opponents; and, when I at length left the house, I did 
so without a single fraction of the two months’ pay which had been advanced to 
me by Captain Stamar. 

On the following morning, at an early hour, I presented myself to my father’s 
kind and liberal correspondent, and announced to him that I had obtained a berth, 
and was about to return to Europe. 

“So much the better,” said he; “for the life you have led here must have 
been as ruinous to you, as I can sincerely say it has been distressing to me. 
With whom do you sail ?” 

‘«‘ Captain Stamar.” 

‘Captain Stamar! Do you really mean to sail with him? Why, the man is, 
according to all accounts, a most daring smuggler ; and though he has hitherto 
escaped, he will undoubtedly be taken some day. In Heaven's name, who put 
it into your head to sail with such a man as that?” 

I was somewhat puzzled how to frame a reply to this question : it will easily 
be believed that I did not choose to tell him that I made my bargain with the 
smuggier in a gambling-house, and had no other recommendation to him than that 
of a brother gambler. [ confined my reply, therefore, to repeating that I had 
engaged with Captain Stamer, and added that I had even received an advance 
of pay, and that 1 should sail with Stamar only as far as Guadaloupe, whence I 
was quite sure to get a passage to Europe. 

“God send that no ill may befal you, my young friend,” replied the excellent 
oldman. ‘ You have acted foolishly in engaging with sucha man ; rather than 
you should have done so, I should almost have preferred your continuing your 
rome 75 However, it seems past remedy now, so it’s useless to say more 
about it.” 

Shaking hands with the worthy man, and cordially bidding him farewell, I 
hastened to the river, and took a boat to go aboard the good ship the Shark, 
Captain Stamar. 

She was a brig well known, and easily recognised by any one who had once 
seen her. Never have I seen the craft that excelled her in beauty. Gracefully 
as some free and wild ocean-bird did she ride upon the waters. The long red 
line of her portholes swept with an aeriel grace from stem to stern, and her stem 
was so sharp that the bowsprit seemed rather to terminate than to join it. A 
seaman could see with half an eye that she could either make fight or show her 
stern to an enemy, as her commander might think preferable, in a style every 
her, ene the name she bore. I could have gazed for a whole moon upon 
re or tar —, even —_ the water, her masts slightly leaning astern, her sails 
pr een ou lee ng over her slender yards. On getting alongside I found 

J Holl — or ; the master, named Cardic, and a sailor named Peters. 
pes #~ what do you want here?” demanded the master, as I sprang upon 

a engaged with Captain Stamar, and by his orders I have come aboard.” 

know, Iknow,” replied the master merrily ; and, so as you are here 
ce you must remain. Here, Peter’s, here's a now messmate for you.” 
ana : beeen — square-built man, with very light gray eyes, a mon- 
comoutlat mens th a » a swarthy but beardless face, and a head altogether 
bateweles anu wo = times as large as one would have expected to find 

Peters, the me sh a body. Altogether he was an exceeding oddity. 

Pm agen. ilor, to whom the master had announced me as a new mess- 

» was an American of huge size, and no less strength ; h tt l 
as red in the face as he was on his h d:h k Fr. ; he was pretty nearly 
and correctness, and h ol eaneeh ead; he spoke rench with great fluency 
and manner to the au gether something very superior in his language 
and condition, of men to which his station assimilated him in costume 

t 
acmnannn ken a few words of welcome, he abruptly said, “ But what 

; & man as you to ship yourself in such a craft as this ?” 

Peters’s countenance though at ti : . 
ally frank and open; s hd T did not com it looked ferocious enou h, was natur- 
stances which led me to with itate to tell him candidly all the circum- 
having since heard thet dea with Stamar ; and I conc!uded by saying that, 

captain was rather prone to free-trading, I was 
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nly engeged to seman on board unil we should were 










when | was announced by the master. ; 
onl aresrrity Wy the captain’ came sure I had noticed, but without pv. 

ing any particular attention ‘to the circumstance, that the hatches of our Id 

were constant ‘battened down ; what astonished me far more was. that 

now that we were on the very point of weighing anchor, our crew numbered 

only seven men, the captain being included. Surely, thonght I, we are but a 

scanty crew to navigate such a vessel as this. Peters had by this time become 

my oracle, and to him I addressed myself for an explanation. 

“« Are we to sail in ballast, then?’’ said I to him, “ and are we to take in no 
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ore no, Monsieur Daumont!” said the master, before Peters eould 
reply; ** the lading has been complete for some time past, and a ship like this 
wants no men to work her. Lord love you, she'll sail in the winds eye of her 
own accord anyday inthe year.” 

And so saying, the master went giggling away, not doubting that I should 
receive his nonsense as it was intended ; to wit, as a hint to mind my own busi- 
ness and ask no questions. ; 

As we were weighing anchor, a boat hailed us and ran alongside. In her 
sternsheets lay a man who was to all appearance lifeless. Leaving him to the 
care of their steersman, the two rowers, fellows of sufficiently forbidding aspect, 
boarded us and addressed themselves to Stamar. ee 

‘ We have only been able to find one of ’em,’’ said they, “ who is in the 
boat alongside.” 

** Good ; let him come aboard.” , 

‘“ Yes, captain ; but as he was rather fightab'e, we have been obliged to stun 
him before we could persuade him to come with us.” 

« Ah! such trifles will happen. Hoist him aboard any how, and there’s your 
money.” 

Bo dying, he threw them a heavy purse; the poor devil who had been so 
roughly persuaded out of his wits, was rudely hoisted on board ; in a few min- 
utes we were under weigh, and by evening were well out at sea, with a smart 
breeze whistling through her shrouds. _ 

Just as the evening began to deepen into nightfall, we made a change in our 
course which caused me great surprise, and not a jot less anxiety. The captain 
had almost exactly reversed our course, and we were rapidly and evidenily mak- 
ing for land. From this I judged that my father’s worthy correspondent hed 
spoken only too truly, in calling the captain of the Shark a smuggler, and I fer- 
vently, though mentally, invoked the saints to preserve me from any dangers 
which might attend his present enterprise. ‘To the no small increase of my 
doubts and anxieties, Peters, usually so friendly and communicative, was now 
evidently anxious to avoid being alone with me, and, even when he was so, 
would give no direct answer to my questions. 

Towards the middle of the night [ was aroused from a light and troubled 
sleep by a noise upon deck. I had quitted the watch very nearly three hours ; 
and now, when! silently and stealthily went on deck, T was astonished at seeing 
that every sail was furled, and that we were riding at anchor at but a short dis- 
tance from the shore. At least a dozen large boats lay alongside of us, from 
which a number of men were leaping on board the Shark. That these men 
were smugglers I at once conjectured ; and I was confirmed in this opinion on 
seeing them hoist on board several! long black packages. ‘To add to my fears 
and to my regret at forming one of Captain Stamar’s crew, I could see abun- 
dance of cutlasses and axes, which the new-comers threw upon the deck with a 
loud clatter, and which [ thought a somewhat singular sort of merchandise to be 
thought worth the risk and trouble of smuggling. 

Peters approaching me just at this time, | seized him by the button and ques- 
tioned him. 

* Peters,’ said J, ‘ what is all this? What means all this jolly row? Why 
have we come to an anchor again so quickly? above all, who are those men, 
and what are they doing, or going todo, here ?” 

“QO! they are reading your riddle for you. Of course you can see how mat- 
ters stand with us now,” replicd he, with a laugh. 

Anxious to shut my eyes to the worst part of the truth as long as possible, I 
answered ina tone of assumed carelessness— 

“* Perhaps I am not far wrong in guessing that he who told me that our cap- 
tain is a smuggler, did not greatly deceive me?” 

“ A smuggler! faith, you may safely say that, and a trifle more! In France, 
I fancy, they call smugglers of our captain’s stamp, skiminers of the sea, rovers, 
and soon. Yonder you may look upon some very pretty samples of the sort of 
merchandise which Stamar chiefly delights in smuggling—pikes and pistols, cut- 
lasses and boarding-axes! And now, Daumont, short as our acquaintance has 
been, I like you well enough to give you a bit of advice, which you will find it 
to your interest to attend to. You are one of us, without a chance of escape or 
rescue ; take matters pleasantly, therefore, at least as far as appearances go; 
obey orders, even if in doing so you break owners ; ask no more questions, even 
of me; strive all in your power to reconcile yourself to our way of life; and 
take my word, founded on my own personal experience, that your conscience 
will very soon reconcile itself to your making one of the crew of as gallant a 
pirate as ever rode upon the blue waters.” 

Having thus spoken, Peters abruptly left me to my own reflections. And 
bitter indeed they were! My fate, aided by my folly, had reduced me then to 
the very lowest rank of humanity. Iwasa pirate; how soon might I not be 
compelled to share in the pirate’s crimes—to aid, as well as to witness, the 
pirate’s unsparing and devilish cruelty! Oh, with what horror did I look for- 
ward to a life of crime—which would probably only be terminated by a death of 
ignominy ! 

Despair, like necessity, is the mother of invention, and the very excess of 
my misfortune inspired me with boldness to attempt to escape from it. The 
boats which lay alongside of us were at that moment completely emptied of 
their crews. Hastily concealing in my bosom the most important of my papers, 
and especially those which would serve to prove my identity, if I should find it 
necessary to my safety to do so on reaching land, I glided cautiously from the 
bow into the nearest boat, and, folding my body and limbs into the smallest 
possible compass, concealed myself under one of the benches, confidently hoping 
that I should be rowed to shore unperceived, In this situation I passed nearly 
an entire hour in a perfect agony of suspense. At length the men made their 
appearance. 

“* Good luck, Captain Stamar, good luck to you! We shall soon have another 
glorious rouse together; unless, indeed, you chance to dance a rigadoon at the 
yardarm, with a two-inch rope for a partner!” cried one of them. 

“* Devil a bit of that !”” shouted the master, in reply ; ‘‘ rather than it should 
— to that, our captain and his crew will take their last drink with the dol- 
phins.”” 

Two of the strangers now leaped into the boat in which I lay so comfortably, 
and, as I flattered myself, so securely, concealed, and one of them proceeded 
to cast off the painter. Before he could do so, however, his companion said— 
“ Avast there, what the devil bundle is this under my bench? Have we forgot- 
ten one of the bags of powder?” 

“‘ Well thought of,” replied his companion ; “let us see.” 

And as he spoke he dealt mea violent kick on my ribs, and then laid his huge 
dirty hands upon my face. 

“* Devil take me if itis not a man!" he cried, as he made me rise from my re- 
cumbent posture. Slipping from his grasp I laid hold of the Shark’s shrouds, 
and gained the deck. Here I was clutched in the iron grasp of Master Cardic. 

** All right,” cried he to the men in the boat, ‘it’s Monsieur Daumont, one 
of the innocent sheep we caught down yonder.” 

“IfI had fairly got hold of that sheep,” replied the fellow, in a tone of anger, 
“T would have so sheared his wool as to teach him better manners for the time 
to come.” 

The captain was at this time pacing aft, in company with a man whose gait 
and figure I fancied I had noticed somewhere else. Dragging me aft, Cardic 
said, ‘‘Captain, here’s Monsieur Daumont, who has been hiding in one of the 
boats, intending to give us the slip.” 

Stamar was too deeply thinking of more important matters to attend to such 

a trifle, and he continued his short quick promenade, without deigning a single 

word of reply. His companion, who was less pre-occupied, or more malignant, 

stepped up to me; and I was literally struck dumb with astonishment on re- 

cognising in him Lorenzo. 

“You must have been more than half silly to hope to escape in one of those 

boats,”’ said he, with an infernal sneer; ‘moreover, even if you could make 

your escape, you would act very dishonestly in doing so, for we have advanced 

two months’ wages, you know. However, I have not time to reasou with you 

just now ; so I'll take the next best means of convincing you of the impossi- 

rad of escape. Master Cardic, you have such things as irons on board, I 
ink ? 

“ Ay, ay, lieutenant.” 

“Very good ; just accommodate El Signor Daumont with leg-fetters and 

hand-bolts until to-morrow. By that sime he will most likely have recovered 

his senses, and I will give further orders.” 

And the ci-devant hairdressér, Lorenzo, now, to my great wonder, lieutenant 

of the Shark, walked coolly aft to rejoin the captain. 

Being unable to find suitabje irons on the instant, and being equally unwilling 

to lose much time, the mastet had me tied securely hand and foot. and I was 








then thrown under the bowsprit, to kee company with the poor fellow who had 
been hoisted aboard in a state of ity just before we sailed in the morn- | 






As I. ‘thesd Task burst into a long, loud, and almost convul- 
with a saddened and pitying glance, and returned to the work which he had left 





ing, and who vad ever se enaed athe oe Hate of shee soouees 

ers were now given to” all sail, the arms and chests of powder remain- 
‘irg on the deck: and the Temainder of the ni peaceably enough ; 
though, to me. most uncomfortably, both as to and anticipation. 





At daybreak the hoarse voices of Stamar and the master roused out all hands. 
When we sailed on the previous morning, I could only reckon, as I have already 
sad, seven men; our wae ‘was surely a clever man, for a full two hundred 
now mustered upon his deck. Amongt T immediately recognized some of 
the richly dressed and rascally-vi worthies whom I had noticed in the shop 
of Lorenzo, when, fer my sins, | was first unfortunate enough to make his ac- 
qva'ntance. ; 

When the muster was at an end, the master came forward, and set me at li- 
berty—so far, at least, as freedom of fimbs wes concerned; and then shouted 
loudly in the ear of my unconscious companion. He had by this time some- 
what recovered from the effects of the liquor with which he had been plied by 
his kidnappers, and of the blows they had dealt him on the head, when, in the 
violent but helpless anger of intoxication, he had endeavored to resist them, and 
the master’s stentorian voice roused him so effectually, that he sprang up in 
haste, and struck his head a very severe blow against the bowsprit, exclaiming, 
** Ay, ay, sir—ay,ay ! But what's theuse ofcalling met I’mdead!” Then, 
looking about him with a most rucful and bewildered air, he went on—* The 
devil ! why I verily believe I’m at sea; and yet, when I went to bed, I’m very 
sure that I was at the grog-shop of Peter Kandrin, with my messmate, Joseph 
Marty !” 

Loud peals of langhter replied to the nazve speech of Joseph Marty’s mess- 
mate. 

‘“« Well,” said the facetious master, “ if you went to sleep at the grog-shop of 
Peter Kandrin, you have awakened inthe hotel of Captain Stamar ; and you are 
no small gainer by the exchange. You fellows who are standing about there, 
grinning end showing your teeth enough to frighten my honest friend here, 
away with you to work. And now, my bo, what name did your friends call you 
by when you were in Peter Kandrin’s grog-shop ?” 

“ Brissac,”’ replied the poor fellow, who, by this time, trembled in every 
limb. 

“Well, then, Monsieur de Brissac, allow me to inform you that you are on 
board of one of those swift sailers which take the liberty of boarding everything 
that comes within sight, for the mere sake of making polite inquiries as to qual- 
ity and value of cargo. Do you takeme? Are youa scaman?” 

[flatter myself I am,” replied Brissac, who was still too much bewildered 
to understand the master’s ironical description of the character and pursuits of 
the Shark and her crew. 

‘Then if you flatter yourself so far, just oblige me by going to the foretop, 
and giving me a slight specimen of your ability at shaking out a reef.” 

In a few minutes after this odd interview between the facetious master and 
the kidnapped sailor, the shrill sound of the boatswain's pipe and the stentorian 
tones of the master’s.deep bass voice summoned all the crew aft, where they 
were addressed by the captain. 

“* Messmates,” said he, “as regards the greater number of you, “ this is not 
the first time that we have cruised together under the red flag. Except one or 
two among you, you all know me and my way of enforcing obedience to my or- 
ders. Our rules I need not stop to repeat: as for the punishments of the Shark, 
they are soon learnt.’’ Pointing significantly to the long steel-barrelled pistols 
which gleamed in his belt, he continued, ‘ As for our battle cry, it will be hence- 
forth, as it always hitherto ‘as been, ‘* Death and plunder!” 

**Death and plunder!” echoed a confused multitude of huarse voices, and the 
blades of poniards flashed as they were brandished above the heads of the excited 
freebooters. 

“T hope,” continued Stamar, ‘that I have no need to remind you that we 
must scuttle our ship and sink with her rather than be taken. And now, my 
lads, to work. Let every thing be put in order upon deck and below as soon 
as possible, and every gun be got into good working order. Triple rations to 
every man, if all’s done by to-night.” 

Three hearty huzzas followed this brief speech ; and so well was the day em- 
ployed, that the triple rations were fairly earned, and as purctually served out 
that evening. That single day’s labor had given the brig a truly piratical and 
nv less formidable aspect. Twelve carronades occupied a double row of port- 
holes, and a long swivel of most formidable calibre turned on its axis a-midship, 
menacing at will each point of the horizon. Every man now received his smal] 
arms, cutlass, and boarding-axe. As Lorenzo gave me mine, he said, with an 
ironical grin, ‘I hope, Signor Daumont, that you will make admirable use of 
this little brace of pistols and the other pretty playthings witlr which we are so 
generous as to trust you.” 

I made no reply; but a far less keen observer than he might have seen, in 
the involuntary fierceness of the glance which I gave him, for whom I destined 
the contents of my pistols, should the day ever arrive when I could use them at 
my own pleasure. From that moment, without other explanation than that 
given by our mutual glances of hate and defiance, each knew the other for an 
enemy whose detestation could only cease when one or both of us should cease 
to live! 

In the course of the day I contrived to speak privately with Peters, who now 
became a little more communicative upon the deatils of the situation in which 
we both were placed. 

The crew, I now learned, was composed of some of the vilest offscourings of 
almost every civilized nation under heaven, the Americans and French, how- 
ever, being by far the most numerous. Peters himself filled the important and 
confidential post of gunner; and was especially and exclusively entrusted with 
the service of the long swivel which, in ironical allusion to the tremendous noise 
produced by its detonation, Stamar had christened ‘‘ The Mute,” or ““Dumby.”’ 
To have done with details, Peters informed me not only that I was, as was only 
too evident without his information, one ofa pirate crew, but also that I was in 
the power and under the orders of a pirate whose equal the whole world could 
not prodace, whether for daring, skill, luck, seamanship, or devilish and unspar- 
ing cruelty. A blessed situation for a tolerably humsne and honest man, and 
ci-devant officer of the legitimate marine of La Belle France! 

When Peters hed arrived at the end of his yarn, which, in fact, was but little 
more than a mere confirmation of what I had already either observed or divined, 
I could not suppress an expression of surprise at a man, so superior as he ap- 
peared to be, voluntarily associating himself with such a set of coarse and bru- 
tal ruffians as the officers and crew of the Shark. 

“Pardon me,” said he, “ voluntarily is not the right word ; you do me in- 
justice, thongh, of course quite unintentionally, by using that word. I have not 
volunteered into this infamous as well as perilous service. I have been partly 
dragged and partly deluded into it; and I continue in it because there is no 
way of escaping. Fretting would not make my case a bit the better as to the 
present, or the more hopeful as to the future; so I endeavor to take things 
pleasantly—as I would strongly advise you to do henceforth! For my part, 
though I have sometimes brought to bear rather too effectively on the poor 
devils of merchant ships, I have never dipped my hands in any other blood than 
that of my dear shipmates, and that chiefly when they have been a little too fe- 
rocious in the fulfilment of their mild duties !” 

The triple ration promised by Stamar was eagerly and jovially enjoyed. Some 
of the crew added a plentiful supply of spirits, which they had brought aboard 
with them. As the glass passed round, harmony and good will rapidly took 
their departure ; and I was shortly obliged to be witness to one of those scenes 
of bloodshed and carnage of which subsequently | saw so many. 

Monsieur Brissae, like most Gascon sailors, fancied himself a rather more than 
middling orator, and was not the least in the world inclined to let slip any op 
portunity of displaying his abilities in that way. Moreover, having in the course 
of the day shown that he was a thorough seaman, he had found himself so high 
in the good opinion of his rude companions, that he was on even better terms 
than usual with himself—a fact which would seem incredible to any one aware 
of the usual vanity of Brissac, but not aware of the elasticity of a vain man’s 
self-approving fancy. 

Urged on partly by his copious draughts ef ardent spirit, and partly by his 
self-complacent mood, Brissac talked for ten and gesticulated for twenty. To 
most of his companions his volubility was only a subject for surprise and merry 
mockery ; but it unfortunately happened that one among them, a Kentuckian of 
giant proportions and of a mast brutal temper and ferocious aspect, became 
weary of Brissac’s increasing foolery and chatter, and vainly endeavored to bully 
him into silence. His remonstrances grew louder and more authoritative, as he 
took deeper and more frequent draughts of ardent liquor, and he at length rose 
from his seat, and, looking fiercely at Brissac, exclaimed—‘ Will you hold your 
tongue, you infernal babbler, or will you not ?” 

“Eh!” replied Brissac, with the silly smile of a man who is just drunk 
enough to fancy that he can persuade people to believe’ that he is perfectly so- 
ber, “eh, eh! are you talking Chinese to me? Morbleu! why your counte- 
nance is as red as a cock’s comb! Upon my soul, I could almost suppose that 
you are in arage!” 

The pirates present at this scene, most of whom happened to be Frenchmen, 
received this drunken sally of the verbose Gascon with loud and reiterated 
bursts of laughter. Excited still farther by the laughter of his countrymen, and 
not for a moment supecting that they laughed rather at than with him, Brissac 
prepared to pour fourth a new torrent of jocular nonsense, but was prevented by 
the Kentuckian, who, no longer able to bridle his drunken rage, seized a quart 
of hot liquor, and dashed it, vessel and all, full in the Gascon’s face. 

‘‘ Mort de ma vie! I am blinded!” cried poor Brissac, with a really frightful 
shriek of rage and agony ; and, seizing a dagger, he rushed upon the Kentuck- 


ian, shouting, ‘‘ Brigand! assassin! you shall pay dear for your brutality '” 





The Kentuckian stood on his defence, and in a second a deadly batile en 
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sued between them. ‘The French sailors, seeing that the Gascon 
worst of it, endeavored to drag him away ; several American sailors, 
the same time attracted to the by 


tryman, and a general and fierce t took 
were upset 





had all the | Car 
the outery, took part with their coun- horrible thing 


lace. Jugs, bottles, and glasses, tenances of our lawless crew. Dirty, 
crushed beneath the fect off the furious combatants, and even their eyes flashing 





| responded to this order. Every man took his arms, and we 
the under all the sail we could carry. Ee oah alerely 
to observe the sinister ex ion worn by all the hideous coun- 

scenting blood, 
wretches all gazed 
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with the fires of cupidity and cruelty, the 


the appearance of the master, who laid about him very heartily with a heavy in the direction of their prey, as though they wished to annihilate the distance 


and knotted rope’s end, had not now, as generally it had, the effect of putting 
an end to hostilities. 


Brissac and the Kentuckian separated, as if by mutual consent, from all the ric 


which separated them from it. Ina very brief space we neared our victim, a 
large merchantman, whose appearance promised at once an easy conquest and a 
booty. Ata signal from Stamar, a shot was fired across her bows to bring 


other combatants, fought with a most fiendish and deadly animosity. Now up herto. She immediately hoisted a white flag, and began to take in her sails ; 
and now down, they struck. kicked, wrestled, and cursed each other with an but this obviously pacific inclination was quite thrown away upon the comman- 
unction and volubility indicative of long practice. Suddenly, while rolling and | der of the Shark.—* Give that fellow a shot between wind and water,” cried he ; 
writhing on the ground, in a struggle more fierce than any that had preceded it, ‘it will perhaps teach him to be quicker in his manceuvres, and not keep worthy 
the combatants were seen to recoil from each other, and at the same instant fellows so long waiting.”’ 


Brissac exclaimed in a voice of horror and torture—‘t The vile brigand !—he 
has killed me !—he has worse than killed me—he has torn out my eye !”’ 


t 


We were now within pistol-shot of the stranger, and Peters, bringing his 
musket to bear upon one of her crew, fired, and knocked the man's straw-hat 


Poor wretch! frightful as his words were, they were only the literal truth. ‘from off his head, frightening the poor devil a good deal, no doubt, but doing 


The Kentuckian had deliberately and savagely watched his opportunity, and | him no farther injury. 


perpetrated upon poor Brissac this diabolica] mischief. 
By this time the outcry had reached the ears of the captain, who hastened to 
the spot. Knowing by long experience that it is a far more easy matter to 


| 


** Pretty fair, that!” said Stamar; “‘dut another time level lower. Halloa, 
you sugar hogshead ! send a boat aboard us.” 


The order was obeyed on the instant, and the boat coming alongside us, a 


make angry men feel pain than to induce them to listen to reason, Stamar, with- | young and handsome man leaped upon our deck, without the slightest appear- 
out troubling himself to essay the latter process, betook himself with exceeding , ance of fear or suspicion. 


earnestness and vigor to the former. Armed with a handspike, he distributed 


‘** Who the devil are you?” demanded Stamar; ‘loblolly-boy of yon craft, 


his crushing blows with a most determined impartiality ; some half dozen or so | or cook's swab’s second mate !” 


of the furious combatants being thus laid weltering and helpless, the remainder 


‘“T am neither one nor the other, sir,” replied the young man, firmly; “I am 


deemed it most prudent to allow their heels to save their heads, and peace was | her lieutenant.” 
restored almost as suddenly as it had been disturbed, ‘‘ which plainly showed,” 


as the facetious master was afterwards heard to affirm, ‘ that a strong arm and 
a heavy handspike are extremely valuable in a row.” 

When the crowd of combatants was thus effectually dispersed, we, who had 
taken no part in the fight, and who consequently neither felt nor feared the 
captain’s resentinent, perceived that the Kentuckian, who lay silent and mo- 
tionless, had a dagger sticking in his throat, from which the blood gushed out 
as often as he drew his breath; while close by him writhed poor Brissac, with 
his eye literally torn out, he himself mingling execrations on his enemy with 
his uncontrollable cries of anguish and dismay, and continuing to strike at him 
furiously with his dagger. 

‘Bah! is it thus you amuse yourself in pricking a messmate ?”’ demanded 
Stamar: ‘don’t you see the poor devil’s past praying for, as the Spaniard said 
of the dead bull? Be a little merciful : blow his brains ont at once, and put an 
end to his misery.” 

Probably it was only in this especial way that the agonised Gascon could, 
just at that moment, have been induced to “be a little merciful.” Seizing the 
pistol which the captain held out to him, he obeyed his command to the letter. 
The corpse of the Kentuckian was then tossed overboard, and the Gascon went 
below to seek the aid of the surgeon. 

Three days hadynow elapsed since the fierce and fatal conflict between the 
Kentuckian and the Gascon. The latter, though already greatly relieved from 
the tortures of his cruel wound, by the skill of the pirate-doctor, Mathorée, 
who was not a little delighted with the luck of having so important a case—the 
unfortunate Gascon, disfigured for life, and deprived of an eye, spent the greater 
part of his time in bestowing every imaginable curse of his native country upon 
pirates in general, and Kentuckian pirates in particular. 

‘* What will my wife say—for I have a wife, doctor—when she sees that her 
dear Brissac is one-eyed! unless, indeed, 1 could make a little fortune on board 
of this accursed ship.” 

‘‘ Upon that point,” rejoined the doctor, in his gravest and most sententious 
manner, ‘you may set your mind at rest. Serving with our brave and worthy 
captain, yon will speedily get gold enough not only to fill the orifice of your eye, 
but the entire cavity of even your capacious skull, if you think fit! Aw reste, 
you may think yourself extremely fortunate that your case has come under my 
care. Already you may perceive that you are in a fair way of being cured. I 
have completely—I may venture to add skilfully—extirpated the interior liga- 
ments, which, if neglected, might have been productive of inflammation, and 
eventually of death. You will shortly be quite free from pain, and by wearing 
a glass eye you will prevent your misfortune from being detected by any but 
your most intimate acquaintance.” 

‘Many thanks to you, doctor,” sighed the unhappy Gascon; ‘“‘I am far 
enough from being ungrateful for your cure; but nevertheless I much fear that 
my wife will die outright with vexation.”’ 

‘“‘ Moreover,”’ continued the doctor, pursuing his own idea, and utterly disre- 
garding the geremiads of the unfortunate Gascon, “‘ you are quite sure to con- 
centrate in the one eye that is left to you all the visual forces that properly ap- 
pertained to both. You will see, in fact, just as well with one eve as ever you 
did with two.” 

‘* Dieu vivant !"’ said the Gascon ; “ it is all very possible; nevertheless, I 
should greatly have preferred the preservation of both the eyes which nature 
bestowed upon me.” 

‘* While the doctor was thus complacently lavishing compliments upon him- 
self and consolation upon the monoptic Gascon, we found ourselves in sight of 
the Isle of Cuba, and fast making the entrance of the old canal. In the east 
rose the black points of innumerable rocks, on which broke furious waves, 
dashed against them by the impetuous current. 

Stamar, coming upon deck with Lorenzo, swept the horizon with his teles- 
cope. After keeping it fixed for some time upon one point, he suddenly passed 
it to Lorenzo, exclaiminy, in tones of vexation and rage, ‘* May the devil die 
to-morrow if there are not those two infernal cruisers, which are everlastingly 
hovering about here to cause annoyance to honest gentlemen of our stamp. 
What say you?—am I right or wrong!” 


Lorenzo just glanced in the direction indicated by Stamar, and then replied, | 


‘*Tt is only too true.” 

‘‘ And that blind mole at the mast-head never to see them! Cardic, sing out 
for the animal to come down, and give him something to freshen his way and 
brighten his look-out.” 

Cardic applied his lips to his shrill whistle, and in a few seconds the negligent 
look-out stood before him. The instant he did so, Cardic, without a word on 
either side, beat him with a severity which left nothing for even the ferocity of 
Stamar to complain of. 

The two vessels which he, poor devil! had been unlucky enough not to dis- 
cern, or careless enough not to announce, now bore down upon us under all 
sail, and were speedily near enough to hail us. 

Stamar paced the gangway, now whistling for a wind and anon abusing the 
helmsman with great facility and unction; but beyond this, not showing the 
s'ightest symptom of either fear or emotion. Probably his apparent carelessness 
arose from his feeling contident in his means of avoiding hostilities ; for I had 
already been informed by Peters that fierce as our captain was when he met with 
merchantmen, he was exceedingly happy at avoiding battle when there was any 
chance of his meeting with more than his match. Lorenzo and the 
pirates stood in silence, awaiting whatever orders their chief migat choose to 
give, and endeavouring, but vainly, to read his intentions in the strongly marked 
lines of his sombre and impassible countenance. 

At length Stamar broke silence in giving an order unexpected by all on board, 
and by none more so than by me.—‘ Lorenzo,” said he, “let the red flag be 
displayed! Peters, is Damby well loaded? ‘To your post, and prepare to fire.” 

This order given, Stamar seated himself on a gun-carriage, and smoked his 
cigarita as coolly as though he had been a hundred leagues from danger. rhe 
two hostile ships were now far within cannon-shot; a iurid column of flame 
leaped frem one of their guns, and the shot struck us within six paces of the 
gun on which sat Stamar, who, however, continued to smoke on with the most 
entire indifference. The two strangers now hoisted the American flag astern, 
and Stamar shouted, ‘“ Peters, take good aim; we must wing that fellow: let 
them have it !—fire !” 

A tremendous detonation was the instant reply to this order, and we saw the 
enemy's long-boat cut from its slings, and dashed into a thousand pieces. ne 
‘‘ Not so badly aimed, Peters! Helm a-weather, there, and let all go aloft. 

The Shark obeyed her rudder to admiration, and dashed rapidly through the 
narrow passages formed by the rocks: in ten minutes we were beyond the 
reach of the enemy, whose greater draught forbade them to endeavour to pur- 
se us. ' 

“Poor Yankees! I knew very well they would not attempt to follow us into 
the canal! But these devilish cruisers quite spoil our game here; we must 
try for better luck off the coast of aoe Thomas.” : 

“Five days after this narrow escape, the negroes who 
the woods of Porto Rico, saw a tay brig, completely black, and slenderly and 
rakishly masted, making her way, under close-reefed sails, to the shelter of yor 
shore. This brig was the — which, in the whole of her cruise hitherward, 
had not fallen in with a single prize. ; 

Stamar, more sombre and ill-tempered than ever, vainly swept the — 
with his eagle and eager glance ; and the pirates already began to wae — L. 
little groups, and marmur aloud at what they termed their ill ows <- 
Brissac did not quite approve of being a pirate, and yet getting nothing dy 
“Tf this continues, Daumont,” said he to me, ‘‘ we shall all have time to ge 
hanged before we see the colour of any one's money. And yet I ought to grt a 
good sum to pay me for the loss of my eye, and enable me to console my wife. ' 

Scarcely had the Gascon given utterance to his discontent when the man a 
the mast-head sang out, “ Deck a-hoy !—a sail to windward ! - 

Stamar went aloft with his glass, and in a few seconds returned, and said— 


Every one to his post. We're in luck at last!” 


lead their savage lives in 


| 





Lorenzo and the rest of the | 





| shelter in her tops, while others plunged into the sea, 


“Oh, well, Mr. Lieutenant, you see my flag ?— it’s red, as perhaps you can 
perceive. Go you back, and send your captain hither; I am not in the habit 
of treating with swabs of lower rank.” 

Pale with anger, and knitting his brows, the young man preserved, however, 
sufficient mastery ever his temper to depart without reply; and in a few minutes 
the boat returned, bringing the captain. 

‘* Where are you bound from !’’ demanded Stamar. 

‘‘From Martinique.” 

** What’s your lading!” 

“ As usual from that port—sugar and coffee.” 

‘* But how about specie? None of that, eh?” 

The French captain made no reply. The sound of his voice, when he first 
spoke, had struck me as being very familiar to me; and the more | pondered, 
the more certain I became that this captain, who had so unhappily fallen into 
our power, was well known to me. Stamar, guessing the truth frem the 
captain’s silence, resumed—‘‘I see how it is—you have specie on board! 
Well; your boat will just do to bring us so much of your freight as we may 
find it convenient to accept of.” 

‘* There is no help for it,’’ replied the unfortunate captain, ‘“‘ and falsehood 
would be disgraceful without being of any service. I frankly confess, then, that 
I have specie on board. To it, and to everything else we have, you are wel- 
come ; but, I trust that, in return for my giving you no trouble, you will allow 
me and my crew to depart without experiencing any personal ill treatment.” 

‘* For whom do you take us, messmate! Fie upon your suspicions! You 
may go as soon as our visit is paid. My lieutenant will accompany you.”’ 

The captain of the merchantman bowed, and returned to go to his boat, ac- 
companied by Lorenzo. 

As the captain turned to depart, I was enabled more closely to examine his 
features, and I at once recognised him as one of the oldest captains in the em- 
ployment of my father, to whom, no doubt, the ill-fated vessel belonged. I 
endeavoured to go forward without being recognised by the unfortunate captain ; 
but before [ could do so, he had caught sight of my countenance, and rushed 
towards me, exclaiming, ‘‘ Good God! Mr. Eugene, do I see you here!” 

These words turned all eyes upon me; and Lorenzo said, with his usual 
sneer, ‘* Ah! what the Signor Daumont is an old acquaintance of yours, is he, 
captain! That’s lucky ; for he is a friend of ours also! But let us make haste, 
for time is precious to men of business, you know !” ’ 

And pointing to the ladder with an air of authority, which seemed literally to 
freeze the poor captain's blood, Lorenzo put a stop to all further communica- 
tion by showing him into the boat, into which he himself immediately followed. 

‘¢ Ts that some old friend of yours?” said Brissac. 

‘If you wish to accompany him in his journey,” said Cardic, “ vou have 
some distance to travel.” 

‘* What does he mean?” said I, in a low whisper to Brissac. 

‘* Hush!” said he ; ‘ we are observed ; the less you say now, the greater 
your chance to be alive to-morrow morning.” 

In about a quarter of an hour the boat returned from the merchantman, laden 
with bags of money, and with a variety of merchandise, the whole of which was 
brought on board of us, and carried aft. Lorenzo, who also came in the boat, 
went up to Stamar, and whispered some few words to him. 

‘Well! replied Stamar, in a far louder tone, ‘bring her along, and we shall 
see.” 

Five or six times the merchantman’s boat went and came, bringing off to us 
all that the pirates judged to be worth taking; and Lorenzo, taking with him 
half a dozen men armed to the very teeth, then returned to the plundered vessel, 
and in a few minutes we saw the pirates under Lorenzo's orders thrust a lady, 
and her mulatto female servant. into the boat. 

Lorenzo then saluted the officers of the merchantman with an affectation of 
politeness, and descended into the boat, from which the unfortunate prisoners 
sent forth their pitiable but most unavailing shrieks. 

‘“ Thieves ! villains!” said the young lieutenant, of whom I have already had 
occasion to make menticn ; “infamous rascals! you are even more cowardly 


| than you are cruel !”’ 


On hearing these words, Lorenzo turned coolly round, drew a pistol from his 
belt, and laid the young lieutenant dead upon the deck, saying as he fired, 
‘‘ You would have done well to be more polite, my young friend. As for you 
others, a good voyage to you! You will find it a long one, I fancy, and your 
last.” 

The boat was soon alongside us, and the young lady, her hair dishevelled, and 
her eyes red and swollen with weeping, was led, or rather dragged, aft. Her 
singular beauty had led the vile Lorenzo to suppose that she would be a prize 
by no means the less welcome to his still more brutal captain ; and yet, witha 
strange inconsistency, the same beauty that led him to doom her to a fate so 
unspeakably terrible as that which he believed to await her, so far softened him, 
that he did not forbid her being accompanied into her horrible captivity by hei 
faithful and attached Creole attendant. 

The sight of the lovely young female in a situation so appalling, filled my 
heart with a sentiment of mingled admiration and grief; and yielding to an 
impulse as powerful as it was andefinable, I hastily advanced towards her. 

‘Oh, no!” said Lorenzo, with an ironical glance at me; ‘ you appear to be 


| extremely attentive, my young gentleman.” 


Recalled to all the terrible realities of my situation by the sinister tone in 
which these words were spoken, I retired, blushing and confused, to my former 
position; and the beautiful captive was dragged to the feet of the ruthless 
Captain Stamar. Looking coldly and yet attextively upon her features, the 
savage said, ‘‘ Tolerably pretty ! take her below.” His order was obeyed, and 
we could hear, at times, the low moanings of the young captive and her faithful 
Creole, who were kept closely confined in the cabin. ad 

All this time the captain of the luckless merchantman had been standing in 
silent expectation of the final orders of Stamar, who now said to him, * You 
can go on your way now, my friend; and of a surety you cannot say that we 
are so very wicked—we others !” 

The captain thus addressed bowed in silence, hauled up his boat, and com- 
menced veering to proceed on his route. The Shark then gently laid herself 
broadside to ; Stamar gave a signal to the infamous Lorenzo, and exclaimed at 
the same time to the merchantman’s captain, ‘‘Adieu! a pleasant voyage to 


99 


you! 
Scarcely were the hvpocrite’s words uttered when a fearful explosion of our 


whole range of guns shook every plank of the Shark, and for a few moments 
both vessels were completely hidden in the thick black clouds of smoke. 
Stamar now gave the word, the Shark darted forward under all sail; and when 
the smoke had somewhat dispersed, we could see the unfortunate merchantman 
dreadfully torn by our shot—her deck covered with wounded men, whose cries 
and groans were truly dreadful. : 

On perceiving that our broadside had merely crippled the merchantman, 
instead of sinking her, Stamar flew into one of his fiercest paroxysins of rage. 

‘‘ Fools! brute beasts !” he exclaimed, stamping on the deck ; ‘‘ why did they 
not give it her between wind and water! It’s a mere waste of powder and shot! 
Master!—start me all those novices—put the very best men on board at the 
guns; above all, see that they ram home well, and level low ! . 
Scarcely two minutes elapsed from the giving of the ferocious order, when 
the new broadside of the Shark vomited death and destruction upon the crip- 
pled and helpless merchantman. Again for a few minutes the horizon was ob- 
scured by dark and heavy clouds of smoke; and some minutes elapsed before 
they cleared away sufficiently to enable us to see the effect produced by our 
volley. rightful but impotent imprecations reached us through the livid at- 
mosphere; and, at length we distinguished the aged and unfortunate captain 
mounted on the bulwarks of his shattered vessel, now tearing his hair, and anon 
extending his clenched fist towards us in vain menacing and detestation. ‘T'ra- 
versed as his ship had been in every direction by our balls, she was rapidly 


inking ; just ing down, some of her crew sought 
sinking ; and just as she was finally settling down so inca RC i 
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Alas! the case of those who still clung to the masts of their sinking shir 
the neces Ot ait ee unhappy men who looked far safety ia 

e mercy tamar. Seeing swam vigorously and perseveringly 
towards us, he shouted, ** Shoot me “eee of these jolly dallows. Mert Dieu! 
they seem marvellously well inclined to aid in the consumption of our and 
biscuit. Take good aim, I say, here, some of you, and shoot me them off 

His orders were obeyed to the very letter. Shot followed shot in quick suc- 
cession, and man after man fell beneath the murderous aim of the ferocious pi- 
ee Now and then a cap or a straw hat rose to the surface, and floated round 
t aa a vessel which the foaming waves were now fast engulphing. 

. uddenly, with a sound like the rushing of a huge water-spout, an immense 
chasm opened in the waves, the merchantman balanced herself for a moment or 
two, and then, with one lightning-like bound, descended ; the tops of her masts 
were for an instant seen lashing the waters, and then she, and the unha 
wretches who were still clinging to her, disappeared for ever. To the tumult 
of the horrible scene that had been enacted there succeeded for a few moments 
a frighfully expressive silence, which was broken by the voice ef Stamar, who 
in tones of infernal irony exclaimed, “* Adieu! a pleasant voyage to you ” 

To describe the horror I experienced at witnessing this a of cowardl 
and useless murder is absolutely beyond my power. Pale and almost insensibl 4 
1 seemed to be writhing under the pressure of some infernal nightmare ; oad i 
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needed some stern external reality to restore my bewi : 
of the Gascon aroused me from this most painful so mera senses, » voice 
‘Upon my honor,” said he, in a low tone, “I did not think that even a pirate 


could be so dowrright diabolical. I verily believe t 

> eye than wieabte such another euall techy? panei Ga! 3 
‘or was this feeling confined to me and the Gascon. 

fianly brigands as der undoubtedly were, had hitherto Risen pion 4 

and, as it seemed, a painful silence. It was solely the voice of their ferocious 

leader that could arouse them from this reflecting mood: once aroused from it, 

ep they ogee resumed their habitual ferccity, songs and shouts as 

oudly as ever through the ship, and at the suggestion of Sta 

were made for a division of sheie booty. 7 eee ee 

‘* Faith,” said Brissac to me, “as those poor devils have taken their leave. 
of all sublunary affairs, these bags of piastres can be of no use to them, so I 
shall take my share of them with a good conscience. Will yoa come, too 
Daumont ?” omy 

I turned from him with disgust, and remained on the forecastle, while every 
one else was busy aft sharing in the ill-gotten booty. Our fair captive naturally 
formed the chief and most painful subject of my thoughts. How beautiful was 
her countenance even amidst all her grief, and despite the disorder of her attire ; 
and to what horrible ill-treatment was she not liable, thrown as she was into the 
power of the ferocious Stamar! The mere thought of so beautiful and young 
a creature being in the power of such a monster filled me with rage, | that 
rage was increased by an interest, a prepossession on behalf of the victim, which 
I was in no state of mind to be able to analyse or define. I longed to learn 
who she was, and to what Stamar designed to doom her, and to make her 
aware who I was, and how ardently I desired to deliver her from her horrible 
position ; and I fully made up my mind to seize every possible Opportunity to 
ae with her, even though my endeavors to serve her should cost me 
my life. 

Both officers and men were too busy with the partition of their plunder to 
at:end to the manceuvring of the craft; the deck was strewn with small arms of 
every description, which the pirates had cast aside when their work of murder 
was complete; the matches, still burning, stood in the tubs, close by piles of 
cartridges, which the rolling of the ship continually threw from side to side. 
Such was the disordered state of things upon our deck when the mau at the 
mast-head suddenly sang out—* A sail! a sail t> leeward!” 

f us ‘” said Stamar, ‘this should surely be more food to give to the 
sharks. 

For full five minutes he kept his telescope directed upon one point, and his 
black and bushy brows were knit over his tiger-like eyes. 

Suddenly he kicked aside the piles of piastres which lay upon the quarter- 
deck, and his glance was so fiery and furious, that the boidest and greediest of 
the pirates, who were near him, hastened off in total forgetfulness even of their 
beloved booty. 

“'l'o work, to work, men!” he then shouted; “haul down the flag. To 
work, to work with you, if you would not dance upon nothing at the end of a 
yard-arm ; or follow the fellows you have just sent to Davy’s locker.” 

These words, pronounced in the short, stern, and terrible tone in which he 
always spoke when very greatly excited, struck terror into the hearts of even 
the desperadoes of the Shark, and he was as promptly obeyed as though there 
en no such thing in the world as gold to be divided, or to be quarrelled 
about. 

“To work,”’ the pirates, in fact, went with such good will, that in a few mo- 
ments the Shark had almost exactly reversed her course, and had crowded every 
sail in the endeavor to gain the wind. Unfortunately for the views of Stamar, 
however, the ship in sight approached with such speed, and held the wind in so 
superior a style, that she neared the Shark almost as rapidly as though the lat- 
ter had been riding at anchor. 

Lorenzo, pale with terror, after gazing attentively for some time in the direc- 
tion of the chase, exclaimed, ‘It is a French frigate, and she carries a broad 
pendant at her mizen.” 

“Ah!” replied Stamar, ‘‘have you discovered that already? I compliment 
you—I can do no less—on your sagacity. Nevertheless, I had made the same 
discovery a good half-hour since.”’ 

* But they are gaining upon us hand over hand,” remarked Lorenzo. 

“Well, and what then, Master Barber? In what bright way do you propose 
that we should act! Can we fly like von gull! They near us in spite of our 
best seamanship and our utmost press of sail. Well! if they turn out to be 
stronger, as well as fleeter, than we are—let us see if they have pluck enough 
to follow us below.” And he pointed with a significant gesture to the blue 
depths of the mighty mass of waters,—a gesture which seemed to impart very 
little comfort to the terrified lieutenant. 

For my part, I watched the approach of the redoubtable frigate with about 
equal pleasure and inquietude. True, if we were captured, I was not in reality 
one of the guilty; but who could assure me that our captors might not doubt 
the truth of my asseverations, and hang me along with the worst of my persecc- 
tors? Moreover, how was I to escape should Stamar, as his gesture had threa- 
tened, blow up his craft rather than allow her to be taken? 

Having my papers constantly about me, however, I was not without hope of 
obtaining a fair hearing from the captain of the frigate, and I resolved to throw 
myself overboard, swim to her, and endeavor to persuade her captain to board 
the Shark, and endeavor to rescue the fair captive and her attendant. So much 
was I excited with this project, that I had infinite difficulty in concealing the 
rapture with which my frail hopes—alas, how frail !—inspired me. 

Peters, close by whom I was standing, easily read in my features the thoughts 
that were passing in my mind. He took me by the hand, and said with a smile, 

‘‘ You sadly deceive yourself, my poor Daumont, if you see in yonder frigate 
ameans of saving yourself or others. You but little know Captain Stamar, 
much as you may fancy you have already seen of his skill and daring. We shall 
either get away or blow up the craft.” 

I paid but little attention to his words, my notice being just then too much 
engrossed with the powerful frigate, which by this time had gained so much 
upon us, that the whole of her hull was well up, and from which a shower of 
balls was thrown towards us from time to time by way of preliminary. The 
affair now began to look so serious that the pirates stood about in sad and silent 
groups, attentively watching the countenance of Stamar, who stood with his 
arms folded gazing at the frigate. Suddenly he sprang forward, a hideous and 
withering sneer curling his pale thin lips. 

‘* Master!” he cried, ‘‘let one half the men go below, but hold themselves 
in readiness to go aloft at the very first signal. Lorenzo, see that the Colom- 
bian flag be displayed ; and strike your topsails.” 

His orders were obeyed as rapidly as they were given, and, electrified by the 
audacity of their chief, our pirates passed at once from despondency to a com- 
plete feeling of security. The Colombian flag streamed gaily out abaft, and to 
my indescribable amazement, we brought to and awaited the chase, the com- 
mander of which, on nearing us, hove to in his turn, and hailed us. 

Stamar seized his speaking-trumpet and replied, in Spanish, that he would go 
to leeward ; and our brig, by means of sweeps, was slowly and silently urged 
forward, as though that had really been his intention. 

On the poop of the French frigate several of her officers were collected, 
who, with their glasses bent upon us, watched every movement upon our deck. 

The Shark swept forward till she got close astern of the frigate, and Stamar 
profoundly saluted him who seemed to be her principal officer. For an instant 
we seemed to be luffing a trifle, 8» as to range alongside the frigate, and under 
her lee; but suddenly Stamar sprang to the helm, and jammed it hard a-wea- 
ther, his stentorian tones at the same time rang far over the heaving waters as 
he shouted, 

* All hands aloft! see all clear, and let go the topsails !”” 

The orders thus given were executed with an almost inconceivable celerity, 
and the Shark, obedient to the new and powerful influence thus given to her, 
sprang swiftly forward beyond the reach of her enenemy. 

This bold maneuvre of Stamar caused a tremendous outcry of disappoint- 
ment and rage onboard the French frigate, from which shots were quickly, but 
quite inocuously, sent after us; but long before they could resume the chase, 
we had gained the vicinity of a group of islets close to Saint Thomas, each 
new discharge of the enemy’s guns only affording a subject for new sarcasm 
from Stamar, and new laughter from his now confident desperadoes. 
























On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


Duane.—This fine horse, now in his 5th year, has been sent to CuarLes 
Canrer’s training stable, near Petersburg, Va., to be trained for the ensuing 
«wampaign. He has served about 20 mares this Spring. 


Matches at St. Louis, Mo.—Messrs. Lane & Shacklett have matched Bonny 
Black (\ate the property of J. C. Stevens, Esq., of this city), against Messrs. 
Uzzell & Bissell's Molly Long, for $500, two miles. The match is to come 
off on the Ist day of the ensuing Fall meeting, Monday, 14th Oct. 











A Sporting Tour.—A letter from Independence, Missouri, informs us that a 
company is assembling at that town, preparatory to a trip to the Spanish coun- 
try. Among other moveables they have a long string of race horses, which they 
are going to take out there; Maurice E. Boyles, C. D. Burroughs and others, 
@re among the adventurous traders. 





Viceroy, the brother to Dr. Syntax, has been placed by Mr. Lamar of Geor- 
gia, in the stable of Mr. G. Eomonnson of Augusta. 





A letter in to-day’s paper, from the Secretary of the Van Buren Jockey-Club, 
informs us that the Fall meeting of the Fort Smith Club will commence on the 
2d Tuesday of Oct. ; previous to which will come off the following matches :— 
Hi. L. Frencn’s b. c. Hannibal, vs. Joan Mayse’s b. f. Eliza Ross, two mile 
heats, for $1000 a side—to come off on the 24th of Aug. Also, a second 
match between the same parties, for $250, a single mile—to come off on the 
26th Aug. Mr. French names Belphine,—Mr. Mayse names Capt. Bluster. 

Mr. French also informs the friends of Eudora, that if they will come to Fort 


Smith, they shall be accommodated with a race at mile heats, best 3 in 5, for 
from one to five thousand dollars. 





Frank Forester.—The series of original sporting sketches now in the course 
of publication in the “* American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine,” under 
the signature of ‘“ Frank Forester,” are quoted and spoken of by our exchange 
papers as quite the most spirited and elegant articles ever written on the sub- 
ject. They have been attributed to three or four distinguished writers, any 
one of whom would be proud to claim the authorship. Without giving a name 
and local habitation to the gifted writer, we are free to state that he is a ripe 
scholar and an ardent sportsman. His “‘ Week in the Woodlands” bears us out 
in our first assertion ; and the following extract from a note, received two days 
since, demonstrates the second :— 

«« By the way, I drove up on Thursday evening and Friday morning, to Orange 
©o.; and shot Friday afternoon till I was stopped by the rain, getting only 12 
birds ; but on Saturday “Tom Draw” and I, (he with a single, ] with a double 
barre), bagged seventy cock between 10 a. m. and sunset.” 





Durham Cattle.—A lot of ten or fifteen Durham Cows, with a very fine bull, 
passed our door on Thursday last, having just been landed from the ship Mary 
Howland, from Liverpool. They may be seen at Mr. Roserr L. Stevens’ 
paddocks, at Hoboken. 

Mr. McCarco has started ‘“‘ Westward Ho!” from Virginia. A letter from 
Roanoke county informs us that he passed through Big Lick on the Sth instant, 
with a strong corps of cavalry under the charge of Lazarus, on his way to Ken- 
tucky. The lot included Duanna, (sister to Duane) and a string of 3 and 4 
year olds, all of which will go into the same stable with Billy Townes, Missou- 
“‘ Old Mack” talks about Billy’s chance of winning the great 
There's trouble coming. 





vi, and Genito. 
stake at Louisville, without taking his pipe out ! 





Col. C. F. M. Notanp, of Batesville, Arks., has purchased of the Hon. Cuas. 
Fenton Mercer, of Va., his brood mare Lily, by Eclipse, out of Garland (Post 
Boy’s dam), by Duroc. Lily is in foal to imp. Felt, by Langar, out of Steam 
by Waxy Pope. 

H. G. S. Key, Esq., of Leonardtown, Md., has sold to Bens. G. Harris, 
E'sq., of same place, (the owner of Reliance,) his yearling bay filly, out of the 
@am of Reliance by Imp. Priam, for $1500. Mr. H. has selected the name of 
Mary Key for this filly. 

Mr. Key also has a very superior colt, 2 yrs. old, from same dam, by Imp. 
Chateau Margaux, for which he claims the name of Egremont. Lady Cul- 
peper is now with Imp. Margrave. 








The Turf in Arkansas.—Thanks to our cerrespondent “ N.,”’ to say nothing 
of “ Kurnel Whetstone,” the Turf is prospering almost beyond belief in Arkan- 
sas. The recent exhibition at Batesville, of thorough-bred stock (published 
last week), is one among many other indications of the increasing interest felt 
in that State in the improvement of stock. For that and many other exhibitions 
of a similar character, the people of Arkansas are indebted to the public spirit 
and liberality of Capt. Taomas T. Tonstatt, a leading turfman and breeder, 
and one of the most enterprising citizens of the State. 





The Wheeling (Va.) Races came off during the last week in June, and we 
‘have received no report as yet, though we have a letter from the proprietors 
written a fortnight afterwards, in which they remark, ‘‘ By this time our Secre- 
tary has transmitted his report.”” That distinguished functionary has not hurried 
himself; however, his report of the June races will be so extremely interesting 
im August, that we are prepared to meet with fortitude our present disappoint- 
ment. It would give us great pleasure to accept of the following courteous 
invitation of the proprietors to attend their Fall meeting, and should we be able 


to steal sufficient leisure to attend the Louisville meeting we certainly will. 
WHEELING, (Va.) July 10th, 1839. 


Dear Sir,—Our races went off in fine style, notwithstanding the weather was 
mauspicious for us. The Fall Meeting will be numerously attended, and there 
is no doubt but we will have some 80 or 90 horses in attendance. One of our 
greatest pleasures would be to have you with us on your way to the great 


opened to come off over this popular course at the ensuing meeting, a programme 
of which will be found in our advertising columns. We invite particular atten- 
tion to a Post Stake for all ages, $2000 each subscription, four mile heats, to 
which there are now two subscribers. There is no reason why this stake 


should not be a very sporting affair. 


Quebec (L.C.) Races commence on the Ist 'l'uesday in September. We are 
desired to state that the following gentlemen have been appointed stewards :— 
-H. J. Caldwell, Chas. De Lery, G. W. Ryland, Esqrs., Capt. Daniell, Cold- 
stream Guards, Capt. Winnington, 11th Regt., G. B. Symes, Esq., Randolph 
Routh, Esq. D.A.C.G., Chas. Duchesnay, Esq., A. C. Buchanan, Esq. See- 
etary, Robert Boyle, Lt. and Capt. Cold. Guards. ; 











Opelousas (La.) Races were to have commenced on the 3d of July, and we 
anticipated, ere this, tohave received our friend Taytor’s report. He is one 
of the best reporters of a race in the country, and at describing a cocktail race, 
there’s no man in the Union can approach him, always excepting the writer of 
“the Quarter Race in Kentucky,” who, by the bye, has promise d us something 
in the same vein ere long. 

Cincinnatti claims to be the Pork Emporium of the West, and Ohio the 
“Great Hog region,” but we were not aware until new that among other im- 
provements effected in the breed, they had got to raising them for the Turf! 
We can now account for the little feeling existing in that State relative to im- 
proving the breed of horses. Just read the following paragraph :— 

A Hog Race, for a purse of $50, came off at West Union, Ohio, last Satur- 
day week. The editor of the Star, printed there, gives a very amusing descrip- 
tion of the fun. Five hogs had been trained for the sport for several weeks. 
They were ridden by lads 12 years of age, and the distance ran was one mile, 





a lank, long-legged “‘crittur,” took the prize. 


REVIEW OF THE LATE NORTHERN CAMPAIGN. 


The following article was intended for publication in the August number of the ‘* Ame- 
rican Turf Register and Sporting Magazine,” but the writer desires us to publish it in the 
‘** Spirit of the Times,’’ should the subject have been treated on in the magazine by any 
other correspondent. Such an article is already in type for the magazine—a continuation 
of one commenced in the July number—written by another Southern gentleman. We 
accordingly lay the article before the readers of * tiie Spirit,” and so sensible and weil- 
written is it, that we shall be pleased to hear from our correspondent again. 

Vireinta, July 15th, 1839. 


Sir,—Allow me to congratulate you upon the continued excellence of the 
American Sporting Magazine. The last number, which reached me but yester- 
day, fulfils my most sanguine hopes; the picture of Don Joun is the most 
beautiful engraving that has ever been presented to the readers of any magazine 
in this country, with which I am acquainted. Your readers will pardon me for 
thus introdacing some rambling remarks of my own, upon a variety of topics, 
when I tell them that thereby I aim to obtain of the editor a quiet hearing before 
them. 

The racing of the last Spring at the North has been marked by an extraordi- 
nary improvement in the speed of horses. Had this been confined to a few 
courses, suspicions might have been aroused as to the accuracy, either of the 
admeasurement of the track, or the timing of the races. But I observe that 
the improvement has been general, particularly in Virginia and Maryland. On 
Long Island there may be some occasion for qualifying my remark as to a gene- 
ral improvement ; the sport there, if good, as has been represented to me, has 
not eclipsed that of previous years. That there may be no misconception about 
the facts, let us go a little further into detail. 

A few years ago, when there was occasion to speak of an approaching race, 
which it was anticipated would be remarkable for speed and power, the time 
we looked for was never less than 1:50, 3:50, 5:50, or 7:50, at the different 
distances. Now it has become an ordinary event to look for speed (to use a 
cant phrase) “low down among the forties!’ But this Spring an immense 
number of races have been run “among the forties.’ To what am I to ascribe 
this improvement? There has not, to my knowledge, been any general change 
of system among our trainers, although in the training do I believe that the key 
of the problem lies. Boston, Vashti, Portsmouth, Job, Fordham, Willis, Horn- 
blower, Argyle, Wonder, Antipater, and several others, have all shown such 
speed the present season, as would have surprised us in former years, and yet 
no one appears astounded now, unless it be that nothing faster has been done. 

I never raise more than two colts of a season, nor am I so fortunate as to see 
every year even one of them come to the post. But though my mares are choice, 
and have formerly produced me, in one instance, a creditable winner, and in the 
other a fair lot of colts, although I breed to the very best horses within my 
reach, unmindful, or rather undeterred by, the formidable prices at which alone 
I can obtain their services, yet I have not been able to rear anything of late 
which can compete with the cracks of the day. ‘‘ The forties” are quite beyond 
my depth, and I write to you for information, to demand of the editor personally, 
or of those of his readers who have large experience on the turf, what is the 
secret of this acknowledged and sudden improvement effected in the speed of 
the racer? 

As connected with the explanation, I may be referred by some to the admix- 
ture of English blood, the crossing of imported upon our own stock. But in 
this consideration I find no universal solution of my difficulty. I can perceive 
that the get of many of the imported horses have evinced a remarkable turn of 
speed in their sweepstakes; indeed, as sweepstakes colts I prefer them to our 
own stock. But the improvement which I wish to see accounted for is not con- 
fined to imported horses, or their get. Timoleon, Tonson, Eclipse, and his sons 
Monmouth Eclipse and Eclipse Lightfoot, would seem to have foreseen the 
question which was about to arise in the choice of stock, and to have imparted 
unusual energy to their later get, with a view to mect the crisis manfully ; or 
else, which I believe, there has been some improvement effected in training, 
which I am unable to impart to my servants. 

It seems natural to remark here upon the progress and issue of the spirited 
contest which has been going on with us this Spring, between the imported and 
the old stock. In my own State, the advocates of the foreign crosses have 
been mortified by the total failure of Chateau Margaux and Tranby. I know 
of no good reason why I should be mealy-mouthed on the subject, and omit to 
speak of these horses as having decidedly failed. Indeed, I hope, ere many 
years, to meet with the same freedom in our journals devoted to the subject, 
which I perceive, from your occasional extracts, characterizes English perivdi- 
cals in treating upon horses. A great portion of the breeders and turfmen with 
us have doubtless sufficient sense to form correct conclusions by the light of 
their own experience, and the observation of naked facts on record ; but there 










which was performed by the winning animal in 8} minutes! E. R. Smith's sow, 


with us during our races. 





yours, 


Cross Keys (Va.) Races, in Southampton county, promise to be more bril- 
liant than ever the ensuing Fall. Besides a great number of stakes to be run 
for, the purses are very respectable. It will be seen by an advertisement in an- 
other column that Georce B. Carey, Esq., has been elected President of the 
club, and Messrs. Rosert Riptey and James S. Frencw, Vice Pres’ts.; S.C. 
Reese, Esq., is Proprietor, and C. D. Barham, Esq , Secretary. The Fall Meet- 
sng commences on the 17th of September. 


Raittler—Mr. Maveice E. Borues has sold this fine old horse to R. P. 
Srarx, Esq., of Tennessee, for $5000, with the profits of his present season. 
It is understood that he will make his next season in Missouri. 


** Grey Eagle” stake at Louisville this Fall. 
in New Virginia, will give you “a real old,Virginny” welcome if you will tarry 








We at Wheeling, though living 


By this time our Secretary has transmitted to you an account of our races. 
You will perceive it was slow time—but it will be accounted for easily when I 
inform you that it was over a newly made track, and that too, completely satu- 
rated with water from continued rains for weeks previous to our running. 

Sincerely hoping that we shall see you in September, at Wheeling, we remain 
Norvetyt & Otiver. 


is a smaller class, or a class of breeders in a small way, who ere indispensable 
to the well being of the turf, and who are directly benefitted by a free canvass 
of the claims of stallions. I dropped the Tranbys to name this subject, and so 
'mportant do I conceive it to be, that I will pursue the digression into one fur- 
ther remark. I do not desire to see your magazine, or the “ Spirit of the Times,” 
filled ever. measurably with stallion controversies, but I do wish (and I hope 
you may set the example) that when any horse may be casually named in your 
writings, you will not refrain from meting out justice to him, if it illustrates 
or enforces your argument, by any consideration of the influ ence, good or ill, 
which your remark may have upon the interests of the horse. If there is any- 
thing disgusting to me, it is one of those puffs of a poor horse in a newspaper, 
which I can perceive at a glance has cost the editor a deal of trouble. He la- 
bors to seem to say a great deal, and yet feels bound to say nothing, unless in 
condemnation ; the result of the struggle is a high-sounding, indefinite, slip- 
shod, meaningless—in short, a puff. 

To return to horses proper. Chateau Margaux and Tranby have failed ; their 
colts cannot run as three-year-olds—I think they never will. There are indeed 
many gentlemen in my vicinity to whom you cannot give one of them. On 
the other side of the account came out the Sharks. They have justified their 
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four sons of Eclipse in the field, who are already signalized by their progeny: 
and the get of Mingo are yet to come, and surely Mingo will not fail. Medoc, 
Shark, Monmouth Eclipse, and Goliah, are the four to which Iailude. I am 
full in the faith that the get of Shark are to figure on our Atlantic Turf, as have 
those of Medoc in Kentucky and the South-west. While glorifying, as I like 
to do, this native stock of horses, let me say a word more of old Eclipse him- 
self. His last season at the North would appear to have been his worthiest. [ 





_ regard the race of Job and Fordham asa splendid performance. You are dis- 


satisfied with the result of it. I own to you that I wish the race had been dif- 
ferently ordered ; but when I hear that Job took the whip and sour for a mile 
and a half without flinching, and recollect his origin, I should rest easy were my 
money laid out on him to the extent of my greatest venture. On these two 
horses now depend the hopes of many interested in blood stock, and as each of 
them is now in the hands of men of the largest experience, [ have litile fear for 
the result. Eclipse, it is rumored, is to return to Virginia. In our State hitherto 
he has not been successful as a stallion, though I confess I do not understand the 
reason. It must have been something besides an unfortunate cross of mares 
that caused his failure ; may it not be that his powers were overtasked! For 
their prudence in this single respect, the English deserve to have a better stock 
of horses than we. Thirty or forty mares are there the limit for a fine horse, 
and in a climate as genial, perhaps, as ours for vigor. How is it with us! [| 
often see in the newspapers that this or that horse has had seventy, eighty, or a 
hundred mares, and in some instances, I am credibly informed that the number 
of one hundred and fifty has been reached. A shameful abuse this of the 
powers and courage of the horse, and of his reputation. You might as well 
look for a healthy and vigorous offspring from a town profligate as from such a 
horse. 

In the last letter which you did me the honor to give to the public, I ex- 
pressed the opinion that Boston could not have been right in his contest with 
Portsmouth. What now is the opinion of turfmen on this point, since he has 
won every subsequent race for which he has started, and as I am told cut down 
the fleet Balie Peyton with perfect ease? It is certainly injurious to sport on 
our turf that we have so few handicaps with entries of our best horses. I pre- 
sume no man is now so bold as to hope to beat Boston at four miie heats, weights 
forage. The two Priams, Monarch and The Queen, are the only horses in the 
country, that can make him run the first heat, if you except Hornblower. Is it 
possible that they can have his immense power to repeat? I hope the question 
may be determined the approaching autumn. 

Although I can see how it may promote sport to handicap horses, yet it al- 
ways appears to me cruel to them and unjust to their reputations, and therefore 
I would prefer to see Boston winning every four mile purse from Long Island 
to Raleigh, than overmarked by a load of extra weight. Is it not an efficient 
reason why horses break down on the English turf at an age so much earlier 
than with us? 

I see that many efforts have been made of late, to start Annual Sweepstakes 
upon a basis that shall give them permanence, and some character for nation. 
ality. That scheme appears to me far more feasible, which aims at more than 
one great National stake, but contemplates that natural division of our Union 
by the Alleghanies. Whether astill further division be not likewise indispen 
sable to secure such a number of subscribers to these Stakes as may make them 
interesting and valuable, I think quite problematical. We shall rarely see the 
elite of our turfmen going to Carolina and Georgia; and there are but few 
gentlemen in the latter States who may reasonably be expected to come so far 
north as Baltimore with their stables. The project which has been suggested 
of a National Turf Convention, is the proper body to mature the conditions of 
such stakes. There would be less suspicion of motives than there has recently 
been manifested when stakes have been proposed with peculiar conditions. 
For myself, I believe that the best interests of the Turf will be promoted by 
making the subscription to such Stakes quite moderate,—so moderate as to 
invite breeders who, like myself, cannot afford to think for a moment upon a 
forfeit of one or two thousand dollars. But these, with other matters, could 
best be determined by a Convention of Turfmen; and he will deserve well of 
the community, who shall step out boldly among gentlemen, and under his own 
name call upon them to co-operate in so deserving an undertaking. 

Excuse these desultory hints and queries. I sat down with the purpose of 
discussing with you one subject which has been weighing upon my mind for 
months ; but instead of fulfilling my intention, I have omitted it altogether, to 
touch upon a score of minor topics that have been suggested as I have written. 
At a future day, I will unburthen myself further. Yours, 

Lov pon. 








SPORTING EPISTLE FROM “N. OF AR KANSAS.” 
ALDIE (Va.), July 10, °39. 

Dear P.—It is somewhat strange that at this moment there is in the racing 
region of New York, New Jersey, Maryland, and Old Virginia, but one distin- 
guished Four mile horse onthe Turf. In the Carolinas they have their Monarch 
and their Queen. Yet splendid as these animals are, they have no public record 
to point te, which would give them a tall place in four mile fame. In Alabama 
and Tennessee they have no four mile nag of very great distinction, though 
Melzareand Gander are not to be sneezed at. Mississippi can boast of her 
Poney and Bee's-wing—the one a very good four miler—the other has never 
tried it on that far—but as far as she has gone, she has been too speedy for the 
swiftest. Louisiana can boast of Wagner, and well may she be proud of him, 
for he is a four mile horse of the first order. Old Kentuck has a host of them 
but she has never got into the forties ;—until she does she has no right to boast. 
Blood won't always tell—neither will blood and form combined—but there must 
be blood to make a good four miler. I reckon no turfman in the Union has taken 
more pains to breed a four miler than Mr. Rost. L. Srevens, and yet he has 
never succeeded. He has spared no pains or expense; his very stables are 
finer and costlier than anything in Arkansas but the State House. Capt. Srocs- 
TON, too, has taken great pains to get good uns. He has the very best blood 
of England in his stud. His Imp. horse Langford is a good four mile horse, 
and if he had been judiciously managed, would have been distinguished as such. 
He will make a magnificent stallion. Capt. S. has the following colts, the rich- 
ness of whose pedigrees is equal to anything in England :— 


1. Mer cer, br. c. by Emilius, out of Rat Trap’s dam. 

2. Passaic, ch. c. by Reveller, out of Rachel by Moses. 

3. Atlantic, b. c. by Acton, out of Miss Craven by Master Lowe (Paganini’s dam). 
4. Cumberland, bl. c. by Camel, out of Matilda by Orville. F , 
5. ———, ch. c. by Rowton, out of Nanine, the dam of Glaucus. 


The brown colt Mercer is a splendid animal ; I visited him with the Old Na- 
poleon, who told me he was all sorts of a colt. Nos. 2 and 4 are very fine colts ; 
No. 3 is small; No. 5 was the crack colt for a long time, but he has been un- 
fortunate, having the ring bone and string halt. I think some of them will turn 
up trumps this Fall, at least, Thope so, for their gallant and spirited owner is 
deserving of good luck. Truly yours, N. 





DEBUT OF A YOUNG GLENCOE. 
FLORENCE, Ala., July 5, 1839. 
Mr. Editor,—I believe every person that has bred to Glencoe subscribes to 
the “‘ Spirit,’’ manifesting taste aud judgment in both instances. 1 therefore 
avail myself of your sheet to impart to them and the racing world the gratify- 
ing intelligence of the success of the first of the get of Glencoe that has ap- 


peared in England. The account is extracted from the Racing Calendar :— 


BATH SPRING MEETING. 
Wednesday, April 10—Weston Stakes of 30 sovs. each, 20 ft., with 20 added, for two yr. 
olds ; the straight half mile; 9 subs. ; 


Mr. Roe’s ch. f. Darkness, by Glencoe, out of Fanny by Whisker, 8st............ Nat 1 
Mr. Etwall’s b. c. Hull Coohe, by Mulatto (foaled in 1829), dam by Figaro, grandam by 
Whisker, out of Jack Spigot’s dam, 8st 3ib 2 


Mr Harris’ b.c. Mariner, by Jack Tar, out of Kittuny, 8st 3lb, Mr. Baskerville’s ch. c. 
by Belshazzar, out of Varia, 8st 3lb, and Mr. Thompson’s ch. f. Sovereign Lady, by Priam, 
out of Her Majesty, 8st, also started, but were not placed. 

A very genteel debut truly. Thus the Glencoes have drawn the first blood ; 
{ hope it may prove a happy augury, and the harbinger of a thousand victories. 
To be sure the maxim—* a bad beginning ’’—is against it, but, as the doctor's 
wife said, when her young heifer gave half a bushel of milk, * 2 is a favorable 
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breeding, and already won a fame for their sire as a stallion. There are now 
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TROTTING MATCH, DUTCHMAN vs. AWFUL. 


_ in the best possible condition, being used only for public races. I hope by pub. 
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The second match between these formidable cracks came off on Thursday | lishing the certificate again, our horses will be entitled to all the reputation they 


last, befere another great crowd of spectators. The day was fine, but the track 
comparatively heavy, from rain the day previous. Notwithstanding the friends 
of Awful thought Dutchman bound to beat him at three mile heats, they were 
not unwilling to lay out their money on him at 40 to 50 at mile heats. On 
Thursday morning 2 to 1 was said ¢o be the current odds, but no such odds 
were bet; considerable sums, however; were laid out that Awful would win a 
Leat, and on this account, more than any other, were people surprised at the re- 
sult of the race. Dutchman won the match handily in three straight heats, 
without a break, trotting the 2d mile in 2:32, as the official timers reported, 
though several gentlemen made it 2:31} ; those who timed from the word “ go,” 
instead ef from the start, as the horses pass over the score, made it 2:304. The 
style in which Dutchman won the second heat left no doubt on the minds of 
those present of his ability to trot a mile “low down in the Twenties!” The 
trot was performed in match carts, as before ; Dutchman’s weighs 82\bs., while 
Awful’s weighs but 68lbs. Think of a beautiful carriage, complete in all res- 
pects, weighing but sixty eight pounds ! Woodruff and Spicer had each to make 
up their weight to 1451bs. Since Woodruff bought in Dutchman last Fall at 
©1500, he has won about $1750 in purses, and $3500 in matches. After his 
match against Time (on Ist of Aug.), he will probably be taken to Philadelphia, 
where they buy up all the New York horses they cannot beat. We shall have 
to send to Boston to get another Dutchman; the Champion of the Trotting 
Turf will go into the training stable of Hamit, it is understood. One of the 
Philadelphia party also carries off old Columbus. Dutchman was sold at the 
late Baltimore Races to a company in Philadelphia, for $3000 and half of the 
purse ($500), if he won, which he did, beating Lady Suffolk, Harry Bluff, and 
Mount Holly, on the 18th May. But to 

The Race.—Dutchman drew the track, and went off with a tremendous stroke, 
getting a little advantage in the start. He entered upon the back stretch two 
lengths in front, but from the turn to the half mile post Awful gained upon him, 
lapping him at this point. It wasa pretty tight fit all round the semi-circle and 
down the straight side in front, until they reached the drawgate, where both 
being called on, Awful broke, and Dutchman won at his ease in 2:35. 

For the Second heat they went off with a fine start; both got their stroke, 
and a more exciting contest has seldom been witnessed. For half a mile the 
horses were neck and neck, as if in double harness—so close and so exactly 
opposite were they, that George might have taken a pioch of snuff out of 
Hiram’s box any part of the way for more than half a mile. The inside 
track gave Dutchman a slight advantage at the turn, but Awful lapped him 
all the way round, and when they got into straight work in front, like Monsieur 

They came down towards the stand like twin bul- 
lets, but inside of the draw-gate Awful again broke, and Dutchman came out 


Tonson he ‘‘ come agin.” 
at his ease in 2:32, 

The third heat was a second edition of the first, except that on entering the 
semi-circle beyond the half-mile post, Awful got his nose in front, and main- 
tained his place for several rods. At the head of the stretch Dutchman once 
more took the lead, and at this moment a third competitor for the purse made 
his appearance in the shape of a long legged Jersey dog, that took a fair start 
with Awful for a brash, and kept up his run ata killing stroke until near the 
draw-gate where finding he stood a smart chance of being ‘‘ ueed up” he bolted 
through tke fence and has not since been heard of, while Awful soon after broke 
up and the thing was out, within ten yards of the place he had done so twice 
before. Dutchman finished the heat at his ease as before, in 2:35. Sum- 
mary :— 

Beacon Cours:, N. J., opposite New York City—Thursday, July 18, 1839—Match, $1000 
aside; driver’s weight 145lbs. each. Mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness. 
Ce ie a ae a Hiram Woodruff 


srs. . a 
Messrs. Spicer & Anderson’s b. g. Awful...........---..-.-..- George Spicer... 2 2 2 
Time, 2:35—2:32—2:35. 


Dutchman’s match egainst time, on the Ist of August, in which he is becked 
to trot a Three mile heat, in harness or under the saddle, in 7:49, for $1000, 
concludes his present engagements here. We hope his new owners will not 
clap an extinguisher on him after the style of Forrest, Tompkins, and other 
good ones, that after leaving this city are heard of no more as winners in great 
time. If they have any more Dutchman’s in the brick-yards of Pennsylvania, 
we will thank ther to send Pete (not Pete Whetstone) word. 

Since our last, a match for $1000 a side, has been made up between Awful 
and Aaron Burr, two mile heats, in waggons ; to come off over the Centreville 
Trotting Course, Long Island, within three weeks of the 18th instant. The day 

to be hereafter designated. 

In our next we intend to “flare up” with the sayings and doings on the 
Boston Trotting Turf, having already made considerable progress into the 
They have as many fine horses there as in 





bowels of an article on the subject. 


Philadelphia ; and in August, in addition to several fine matches, will offer such | 


purses as will very likely induce the attendance of cracks from a distance. 





LENGTH OF THE OAKLAND COURSE, Ky. 
Roanoxe County (Va.), July 9, 1839. 

Dear Sir,—Since the race won by Maria Duke, over the Oakland Course, 
Spring meeting of 1838, and Grey Eagle's two mile race in the Fall of the same 
year, scarcely a number of your paper has appeared without the hint or asser- 
tion of some correspondent that the Oakland race course was not a mile in 
length, or thet the timers used watches manufactured in Kentucky! To those 
insinuations and assertions I had determined not to reply, until the receipt of the 
‘Spirit of the Times” of 22d of June. In that paper ‘“‘ Christopher Creda- 
lous,’ and a “ Tennessee Breeder,”’ signing himself ‘“‘T. B.,”’ both seem to 
doubt, one the length of the course, and the other the watches used. In the 
same paper you advise my friend Kenpatt and myself to have our courses 
measured overagain. Mine has been measured, I believe, by almost every sur- 
veyor and engineer about Louisville in the last five years. 


use about five years, no remarkable time having been made over it that I recol- 
lect ; the inside railing has not been moved since, although the track has been 
widened, but altogether on the outside. Since it came into my possession it has 
been measured four times, proving invariably to be over a mile, three feet from 
the inside; those measurements were previous to the Fall meeting of 1838. 
After Grey Eagle’s great race, which, by the by, I believe to be correct, some 
doubts were expressed about the length of the track. I must confess there were 
some on my mind; accordingly a committee of several members of the Club 
were appointed to have the track re-measured. This committee was composed 
of gentlemen versed in the matter; they obtained the services of Jonn Lutz, 
Esq., City Engineer of Louisville, a gentleman of the highest capacity, and re- 
markable for his accuracy, together with James H. Bet, Esq., Civil Engineer, 
from Ohio. Those gent!emen, after adjusting the chain most particularly, and 
carrying a gage measuring three feet from the inside, and setting sticks so as to 
give the chain the proper curve around the turn, proceeded to measure the course, 
carrying the chain themselves, in the presence of the committee, and more than 
one hundred gentlemen, principally turfmen and betting men, who felt anxious 
to see the result personally, which was, that the course was twelve feet and 
four inches over a mile, three feet from the inner edge. 

For the information of the public, please publish the certificate over again, (if 
you do not, and a heat in the great sweepstake this Fall is run under 7:37, peo- 
ple won't believe it). Since that time the track has been measured en the top 
of the inside railing, and found to be a mile. 

If your correspondents want to see fast running, I would advise them to come 
to the Oakland races next Fall, and bring their watches with them. If any indi- 
vidual thinks the course not a mile, I will bet him any amount of that fact at 
the rate of two to one. Moreover, if he thinks he can beat horses now in Ken- 
tucky, in a Post Match, two mile heats, for $10,000 a side, this Fall, or next 
Spring, he has nothing to do but to name it. 

The soil of the Oakland Course is favorable for making quick time ; the track 
is so graded around all the turns as to render it easy to run upon, 





so greatly deserve, and gentlemen be convinced that it is a mile. 
Your obed’t serv't, Y.N. Oxiver. 

We annex the certificate from the “ Spirit of the Times” of Nov. 10, 1938 - 

. copy. Lovisville, Oct. 17, 1838. 

We, the undersigned, at the request of the Louisville Jockey Club, have 
measured the Oakland Race track, at the distance of three feet from the inner 
foe yf said track, and find it to be one mile, twelve feet, and four inches in 

Si Joun Lutz, City Engineer, of Louisville. 
(Signed) : Jas. H. Bett, Civil Engineer. 
_ We, the undersigned, members of said Jockey Club, were present at, and 
aided in the above measurement, made by Messrs Lutz and Bell. 

(Signed) Thos. P. Hart, Geo. G. Presbury, jr, 

Thos. A. McGrath, A. J. Prentis, — 
Anderson Miller. 

OLiverR adds a postscript to his communication that we had half a mind te 
publish entire at first, just for the sake of letting people know what it is to be 
an Editor! It is after this wise :— 

‘““P.S. You must come out, my dear P., and see our great race. Kentucky 
wants to see you—you will be delighted with your visit, and the State will be 
flattered by it. I promise to treat you in both the old Kentucky and old Vir- 
ginia fashion. You will see everybody from every where.”’ 

There, if a man can read that and refuse to go, there’s no use asking him. 
We may be blaned if we do accept it, but “we'll be blamed” if we don’t try, 
at any rate. Who would not go a thousand miles to see an assemblage of the 


| beauty, talent, and chivalry of old Kentucky? 








VAN BUREN (Arks.) SPRING RACES. 

Below we give the Secretary’s report ; the Spring Meeting was advertised 

to commence on the 22d of May, but the Secretary writes on the 12th June 

that the races “tare just over” As he does not give the precise day when 

the meeting did commence, we “ go back to first principles,” and insert the 
dates as advertised. 

WEDNESDAY, May 22, 1839--Purse $187,50, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds carrying 8! 


—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards 124]b.; allowing 3lbs.to mares and geldin zs. 
Mile heats. } 
J. Dilliard’s (J. H. Moore’s) ch. f. by Shakspeare, dam by Sir Archy, 4 yrs.........- 1 1 
Pitcher & Gardner’s b. c. Glaucus, by Abdalrahman, dam by Tiger, - yrs 3s 
Time, 2:08—1:5s. ; 
THURSDAY, May 23—Purse $337,509, conditions as before, Two mile heats. 
Hugh L. French's b. ce. Hannibal, by O’Kelly, oat of Roxana by Sir Charles,4 yrs. 1 1 
J. Dilliard’s b. m. America, by Waxy, dam unknown, 5 yrs.......-...-....-- coce 8 Gist. 
Time, 4:10—3:55. 
FRIDAY, May 24—Purse $225, conditions as before, Mile heats best 3 in 5. 
Pitcher & Gardner’s ch. f. Sweet Home, by Medoc, dam by Hamiltonian, 4 yrs... 1 1 1 
J. Stafford’s ch. m. Rosey Havoc, by Havoc, dam ———, 5 yrs..........-....--- Se 8 2 
Time, 1:59—1:59—2:10. 


Our Fall meeting over the Fort Smith Course will commence on the 24d 
Tuesday of October, and we expect fine sport, as there are several stables now 
here, and we are receiving letters occasionally, informing us of more horses 
that will be here. 

A match has been just closed between H. L. French's b. c. Hannibal and J 
Mayse’s b. f. Eliza Ross, by Marmion, for One thousand dollars aside, to come 
off over the Fort Smith Course oa Saturday the 24th of August, Two mile 
heats. Also a match between the same parties, for $259 aside, one mile oat. 
Mr. French names Belphine, by Sumpter, and Mr. Mayse Capt. Bluster, to come 
off at the same place, on Monday the 26th August 

I inclosed to you from Baltimore last Spring $20, to pay certain subscriptions 
to your paper ; I was not then apprised of the improvement that has since taken 
place, or I should have sent you the full subscription ; but as they are “ good 
men and true,” you will get it in time.—[“*O. W.””~—all right. ] 

Yours, respectfully, J. A. Scorr, Sec’y. 


POST OF ARKANSAS SPRING RACES, 
WEDNESDAY, May 15, 1839—Purse $200, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds carrying S6lbs.—4, 


100—5, 110—6, 118S—7 and upwards 124lbs.; allowing 3lbs. to mares and geldings. Mil 
heats. 
J. E. Pitcher’s ch. f. Sweet Home, by Medoc, dam by Hamiltonian, 4 yrs........-. $3 
Dr. W. Price's ch. g. Pole, by Sir William, dam by Bel-air...............-...-.-- 2 dist. 


Time, 1:55—2:05. 
THURSDAY, May 16—Purse $300, conditions as before, Two mile heats. 


Hugh L. French’s b. c. Hannibal, by O’Kelly, out of Roxana by Sir Charles,4yrs... 1 1 
Dr. B. W. Lee’s b. g. Alerander Brookie, by Saxe Weimar, dam by Stockholder.... 2 2 
Time, 4.03—4:05. 


This was a very interesting race; and the contest showed off Alexander a 
horse of good mettle. The knowing one’s got “ picked up” more than a li'tle. 
Bets of $100 to 30 on a distance freely offered and taken by the friends of 


Brookie. 

FRIDAY, May 17—Match, $600 aside, One mile. 
ee i BR I oes ends hd anodes pdb nehdsdoneetustvnesceweewcosccesce J 
eR ee a ee ee eer 2 


Won easily. B. W. LEE, Sec’y pro tem. 


EDGAR’S STUD BOOK. 

We have received avery long letter from the Buronet, in which he goes 
into the matter of the publication of the 2d volume of his book. That portion 
What he says of the 1st volume would occupy a column and a 
Mr. Edgar states that 


of it we quote. 
half, and we really cannot give that space to the subject. 
he sent 588 copies of his Ist volume to a house in Vicksburg, upon the recom- 
mendation of a General ,in the Texian Army, and that although he has 
written twenty times to Vicksburg, he cannot get either the books or the 
money. Mr. E. found a trustworthy agent at Louisville, Ky., and gave him an 
order for the books remaining unsold at Vicksburg—some 532 copies—but this 
agent has been unsuccessful in his attempts to get them. To another gentle- 
man he gave an order for 100 copies on the Vicksburg house, to be sent to Nash 
ville, and 150 to Louisville, and with the same result. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that Mr. E. has endeavored to circulate his work throughout the West and 
South, and that 588 copies of it have been placed, by the faithlessness of agents, 





; _ | quite beyond his reach. We quote :— 
I purchased the Oakland race course in February, 1838 ; it had then been in | 


‘Under such circumstances, Sir, [ conceive I unavoidably must suffer great 
loss; this at once made me determine to put no more books any more out of 
my control, and I thought it was time enough to send more there when I had 
received pay for those already sent, and not before. I trust, Sir, you will es- 
pouse my cause, and inform the public that there have been books sent by me into 
the far West. I have in the course of the last six munths received more than 
sixty letters from various parts of that country, directing me to withdraw their 
names from the subscription list, alleging that as I would not send them my Ist 
volume, they declined taking the 2d; all this has been caused by the faithless- 
ness and negligence of those persons into whose hands Gen. placed my 
books in Vicksburg. Taking these circumstances under mature consideration, 
from absolute want of money I am reluctantly compelled to relinquish the idea 
of publishing the 2d volume, until sales from the Ist place funds in my hands for 
that purpose. I feel very unwilling, indeed, (and more especially, too,) after 
the vast expenditures I have incurred already in the publication of the Ist vo- 
lume, and not receiving remuneration for it, to involve my estate in Europe by 
mortgage, or otherwise, in order to raise money towards the publication of my 
2d volume, unless I am sure of ample remuneration. Therefore I am compelled 
to inform the public, that having in the first instance exhausted all my ready 
funds for their benefit, and receiving no compensation as yet for it, I am deter- 
mined not to involve myself a second time. I will, however at this time assure 
them, that as soon as I am enabled to make sufficient sales of the Ist volume 
so that I can procure suitable amanuenses, ! will without delay prepare the 2d 
volume for the press, and not before.” 

Though Mr. E. may possibly lose the 588 copies sent to Vicksburg that fact 
should not utterly discourage him. He writes us that he has employed a friend 
there (au eminent lawyer) to look them up, and we trust most of them will be 
returned. But there isno difficulty about his making sales of the copies re- 
maining if he will adopt the ordinary mode of transacting business of this charac- 
ter. If he will place the whole edition in the hands of some responsible house 
ia this city, or Philadelphia, they will send his books (at 10 per cent. of the cost 
he would encounter) to their agents in whatever cities in the Union he might 
designate, and guarantee *he sales. They would charge a smart commission for 
all this, of course, but the operation would be safe, and he could be furnished 


quarterly with a return of sales and the proceeds. Carey, Lea & Blanchard, of 





and it is kept Philadelphia, would have supplied, before this, almost every man in the Union 





After all, Mr. E. will be obliged to take our advice in this matter, or he never 
can sell his book ; it is the same, by the bye, we took the liberty of giving him 
Six years ago, when we read the proof-sheets of it. 

Our old friend makes short work of our correspondent “ A.,”” but we hardly 
think he will burt him much. Mr. E. may be assured that the communication 
of “A.” was responded to by more of his well-wishers than he is aware of. 
They believe with us, that as yet no proper effort has been made to dispose of 
the work. The sending of 588 copies to Vicksburg, to people he never heard 
of, was highly imprudent in the first place, and the idea of selling as many 
copies there was preposterous. Why there are hardly 588 thorough-bred 
horses in the whole State, and probably not fifty men who any more desire to 
read his book than they do the New Testament! There is ne way of doing 
business but in a business way, and it is idle in Mr. E. to complain of the pub- 


lic’s not purchasing his work without giving them an opportunity. Now let 
‘“‘ A.” strip off his jacket :— 


se ' Or i ‘ ’ ; 

I perceive your friend * A.’ advises you to purchase the copyright of the Ist 
volume of my book, and the unpublished manuscripts of the 2d volume. I think 
he is rather too sanguine in his suggestions, without making enquiries first whe- 
ther they can be parchased or not. I well know that th j 

‘ a ' ' ey cannot, nor will not 
rom me, for a cent less than the following prices, and to be paid ei “pS 

: , : g » an ither in J’ar- 
gent or Vor—gold or silver—not rags, before delivery-—For the copvri ht 
of the Ist volume, and all the copies of the same remaining upon a to 
to be taken at the different places of deposit free from any expense, $10.000 
For the 2d volume, the manuscripts, le*ters, &c., $30,000. This sur I invst and 
will have for them or nothing. I promised the public in the first instance to 
publish the 2d volume, provided only I was fully remunerated for the Ist, which 
I have not been ; therefore ] am not, nor will I be bound to publish the 2d yo- 
lune, unless I am fully rewarded for both. Subscriptions for the 2d will not 
do, I must first sell the Ist volume. If the public wish me to publish, let them 
patronise my Ist volume, and they shall have the 2d—but not without—I must 
have all or nothing. I am not able to publish any more without. I will not go 
into debt. Very respectfully, Sir, I am 

: Your most obed't serv’t, 
Lynesville, N. C., June 28th, 1839. Parericx Nispetrr Epcar. 


who dnaved to prcbse bade west bom psd eilnr negro ea 








LETTER FROM MISTER DAVID SNEEZER. 
Low pown on James’ River, 27th June, 1839. 


Dear Mr. Editor,—T’ve bin wantin’ to rite to you some time, but if you'll 
bleve me, [ never had courage till now, and I spect tis oing to the fore drinks 
I've took, and thinking so much about it, for tis gest twelve o’c'ock, and I be- 
gins about that time or aleetle before. What first made me write to you, was 
seeing your paper; a nabor of mine takes her, and I sees them letters from 
Kurnel Whetstone and sombody that calls his self Boots—and some time ago I 
sees some fromthe ‘ Gals who live in the xper part of your place,” but I aint 
What's the matter with ‘em? is they all move away! do 
pray try and make “em rite again; for I loves to see ‘em out. 

I see some time ago in one of your papers ‘bout the Fairfield races; now, 
the man that made out that arto you lef out something. He never say nothing 
bout a match what was to be run, two miles heats, $500 side, between a little 
horse they called Peter Spyk, an a filly I bleve was named Mary Slow. Now 
you see I had knoed of that ar race for a long time, and I come up from way 
down the country purpose to see it, and as Adam is going up to Richmond 
‘bout dis time with some fish I thort I wood send dis letter by hy Now 
Adam is a mighty geod boy, and I'll tell him to get somebody to saow him 
where the post-office 1s, and I no doubt you will get it. 

Weil Sir, de morning of the race de little mare showed every sine she was 
going to ran—they even plated her, and every body thort that they were shoer 


seen none lately. 


to run; and J, bless your soul, had gest got my two dollars ready to go "pon 
that ar little horse, but when the horn blode, she never come, and the conse- 
quence was, she had to plug up two hundred and fifty dollars forfit, but Mager 
D****, (you don’t no him,) he is a monstrus good man—he had the manage- 
ment of the horse ; and, tu kepe up the sport, he ’greed to run a mile trial ; and 
shoer enutl, presently out they come, unif ever you see a streke of lighting 
you must have seed that little horse—*Lordy massy,” and they never let him ron 
neither. I is very sorry for the man that ones the little mare ; he is a mighty 
good man, and I nose kim well. I think he rase from a bad stock. I tell you 
what, I was mighty mad when I found out they want guine to run; ‘cause I 
come purpose to but on the little horse ; I was so mad, if you bleve me, J never 
ever: hardly look at the trial. 

Wel, "bout dis time, one of my friends come to me (I got hepe ‘quaintances 
‘bout Richmond for all that I live so low down country); says he, “less go in 
and try our luck.” ‘Go where?” says I; ‘ hush—never mind, follow me 
and I will show you sights ;”’ so in we goes into one place, and if ever I did see 
as many bottles, and as much good looking drink! Says he, “ What'ill you 
take?” “Any thing you please,” says I, and then he hollows out, “ Two 
brandy todys,”’ and presently we got ‘em ; and I’m be dogged if I bleve I tasted 
mine a bit, there was so much noise with glasses and ice. Presently I feels him 
tech me on the sholder, and I looks eround and I seed him a going. I followed 
him. Presently we come to a door that was shut ; there was a little old fellow 
setting down on a block ; he look at me mighty hard, but he never said noth- 
ing ; I spose he must have been door-keeper—but ‘rectly I got in. If ever I 
heard money rattle I beard it there. I hadn’t feched two steps ’fore I seen one 
of my old ‘quaintances. He was putting a quarter at a time down on a thing 
they call see’, I was told, fer I don’t no nothing "bout ’em, and I think there 
must be something in the name, for if ever I seed a fellow swet,so. in my born 
days! I never let him see me, ’cause I was ‘frade he might be ashamed ; and 
gest as my friend teched me again, I see him turn off, and heard him say 
‘*d—n”’ to sombedy or somthing, and I did’nt sce him again. Well, we went 
on till we got to the end of the house, but there was so many peple standing 
round and setting "bout the table we could'nt see nothing. I had squz in rite 
smartly among ‘em, when one fellow jump up, and I hear him say, “ Well 
stranger, you flung me for a pile that time, if you did'nt I'll be d d! She 
lost four times,”’ and with that he cutout. I sliped in his place, and what is it 
I did’nt see? Why, I seed a little fellow setting on t’other side the table with 
a little tin box before him with cards in it; and I tell you I never seed the like 
before. He looked mighty badly, for one of his eyes was so red I spect it’s 
gone out ‘fore now. I spect he made money though, for I see him put a hepe 
of it in his box, (not the box where the cards was in, but a big box on the rite 
side of him) and I never see him give any out. {[s them little white things they 
bet with worth any thing! I spose they is, for I see him give ’em for mony. 

Mr. Editor, I aint a betting man no how, hardly ; and if I was, I could'nt bet 
there, ‘cause I don’t no nothing about it, but I did think when I started from 
home, I'd go something ’pon this little Spyke, ‘cause I nose him. Oh, how I 
wish you could see him—but I recon I have said enuff; I was mighty disap- 
pointed I tell you. I looked around for my frend, but he was gone ; and, think- 
ing it was no place for a man to make a living for a large family in, T put out. 
I tell you what, I've got a hepe er boys, and so I cut back to town, where [ 
found Adam had alreddy sold out, end we soon hiched up and started. 


Yours to the back bone, 
Davip SNEgzer. 











NOVEL SPORT IN LOUISIANA. 

Mr. Editor,—This comes from one of your subscribers just above the Cres- 
cent City (New Orleans), in the City of Lafayette, Louisiana. The thermo- 
meter stands to-day (July 2d,) at 90, and I have just witnessed a race between 
a hoosicr from Salt River, and a butcher from New York. The butcher to run 
50 yards; the Salt River chap 100 The butcher to carry a man weighing 
200ibs. on his back. Jno. Jackman, of New York, age 30, pedigree unknown, 
his jockey T. G. Hyde. Hitt, the ring-tail, got beat by 3 or 4 lengths. 

1 merely give you this account of the race, to let you know that we are for 
fun, whether in the way of racing or bull-baiting, trotting horses or dog fighting, 
masquerade balls or camp meetings, push pin or hustle cap. So I must bid 
you adieu for a short time, promising if any thin transpires worthy of notice, 
such as has taken place lately of hanging some of our big men in effigy, giving 
others a short notice to cut stick, &c., you shall have it. With best vg ir for 


you and yours, I remain, respectfully, 
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A VISIT TO HEDNESFORD TRAINING GROUND, 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL ESTABLISHMENTS, HORSES IN TRAINING, &c, 


a taste for painting 2s a vice, and compared it to intoxi- 

a . oc he was one of the gi t examples of luxury and corrup- 

tion, his works abound in praises of virtue. Whilst his writings are charac- 

terised by the elegance of their when he spares no pains to denonnce the elo- 

ence of the Grecian Orators. He is not the only writer who will be found 

unjustly to desecrate subjects as productive of evil, and at the same time sanc- 
tion others which bear a similar character. 

Racing has been more severely attacked than any other amusement ; but 
those attacks have been made by gp the least acquainted with its operations 
—by theorists, judging not from their own experience or knowledge in Turf 
transactions, but from cases which have been unfairly brought before the public, 
and which they have laid down as common occurrences. To assert that there 
are no instances of fraud practised in racing, would be an evidence of the most 
perfect ignorance uf the subject, Whatever engagements men enter into, there 
will be some persons who will endeavor to acquire greater than ordinary gains, 
if those engagements present opportunities ; but it does not follow that all men, 
occupied by the same pursuit, are te practise dishonest means. The merchant 
is perfectly justified in making the most of his merchandise, so long as he is 
honest in his dealings: so also is the owner of a race-horse equally entitled to 
profit by his horse’s exertions, in order to pay the charges of breeding and train- 
mg, so long as he abstains from dishonorable transactions. = 

in spite of all the efforts which have been opposed to racing, It 1s evidently 
increasing: many more Stakes are advertised to be run for than formerly, and 
greater numbers of horses are in training. ; 

The most noted place for training available to persons in the Midland Coun- 
ties is at Hednesford, a scattered village in Staffordshire, situated between the 
market-town of Rugeley and the ancient village of Cannock, which latter place 
derives its name from an extensive waste or chase, said to comprehend about 
25,000 acres, a portion of the southern boundary of which is used for exerc'se- 
ground. It was a celebrated forest in the time of the Mercians, and is recorded 
as a favorite chase of their monarchs. In those days stately oaks flourished in 
profusion; but several centuries have passed away since the devastating axe 
converted the once noble forest into a bleak and dreary waste. The turf is 

reserved with care, affording in the spring of the yeara fine spongy surface. 
Here the delicate limbs of the race-horse extend their beautiful proportions— 


“« Where trees unnumber'd in past ages grew, 

The green retreat of wood-nymphs—once the boast, 
The pride, the guardians of their native coast. 
Alas! how changed! each venerable oak 
Long since has yielded to the woodman’s stroke 
Where’er the cheerless prospect meets the cye, 

No shrub, no plant, except the heath, is nigh.” 


Here arises a comparison between the ozk-tree and the race-horse : the oak 
furnishes us with a navy to protect our shores, whilst the race-horse supplies 
our cavalry with a noble breed to maintain our rights upon our native land. 

Nearly in the centre of England, Hednesford possesses the advantage of 
being within reach of many racing meetings of the first importance. The Li- 
verpool and Birmingham Railway passes within eight or nine miles, consequently 
all places on the line of that or the London and Birmingham, are easy of access. 
Thus Liverpool (the formidable rival to Doncaster), Manchester, and Newton 
are hence supplied by horses without more than two hours’ walking on the 
road. 

Chester also is within a moderate distance, and here the Hednesford horses 
generally muster in great force, and usually with more than an average share 
of success; and this year they had their full meed, as will be seen by the 
Calendar. 

Wolverhampton is only twelve miles distant. The races at this very popular 
town have acquired a degree of importance beyond most country meetings. 
One great recommerdation is an excellent course, which, e!though attended by 
immense crowds of people, is always well kept. However, the principal at- 
traction is the liberal additien which is made to the Stakes, amounting altogether 
to three hundred pounds, independently of the subscription. ‘There are two 
capital Handicaps, anda St. Leger Stake for three-year-olds, a Trial Stake, two 
Plates, and six or seven other races. They are conducted with the greatest 
regularity, and the moment the Stake is won the money is forthcoming, if re- 
quired, which cannot be said at every place. 

Lichfield, Newcastle, the Pottery, Bridgnorth, Ludlow, and Shrewsbury, af- 
ford opportunities of picking up numerous little fifties. 

Until the present occasion, it is some years since [ have visited this place, 
during which period many changes have occurred. In former days Mr. Mytton 
had a long string of horses—he and several of his cotemporaries are gathered to 
their fathers. Mr. Giffard was then a zealous and successful supporter of the 
Turf; butnow he has declined it altogether, greatly to the regret of all who 
are connected with racihg. 

Such unforeseen events daily occur, that the best judges and the shrewdest 
calculators are very frequently disappointed in their expectations. It is natural 
to entertain a suspicion concerning any matter of fact when the evidence of in- 
dividuals is opposed to each other. When the characters of those individuals 
are doubtful ; when they have an interest in their assertions, it is still more rea- 
sonable that their testimoay should be questioned when matter of opinion be- 
comes the subject of consideration: if equally dependent upon the character 
and interests of the representative, it is still more open to scepticism. When 
a field of young horses are for the first time opposed to each other, their rela- 
tive powers must of necessity be unknown. Various interests may prompt in- 
dividuals to express their opinions as to the merits of such as they may be sup- 
posed to have some infurmation upon. A prudent man will hesitate whether 
their declarations are to be relied upon—in the first place, as to whether they 
really have the means of acquiring the information which they represent; and 
in the second, whether there can be any motive for deception. 

The chief purpose of my visit to Hednesfurd was to learn what horses are in 
training ; and as far as might be judged by their action and appearance, to form 
some little idea of what their pretensions may be—only a superficial source of 
information at best; nevertheless, as far as my observations allowed me to in- ; 
vestigate, I will endeavor to detail them. 

Mr. Edmund Peel has a private establishment here, which, with the exception 
of one on a small scale very recently entered upon by Mr. Moss, is the only 
one that is not conducted by public trainers. Mr. Peel's house and premises 
are very commodious, situated on the left hand of the road leading to Rugeley. 
The honse is svfficiently capacious to accommodate himself and family as an 
occasional residence ; but his string of horses is not so Jarge as formerly—an 
event to be lamented. The name of Peel is a guarantee for everything that is 
honorable and correct: if there were two or thrce such men in every county 
throughout England. the Turf would be supported with a lustre that would never 
be tarnished. 

Lord trains for Mr. Peel. The following short list of horses compose h’'s 
string, but they won more than an average number of Stakes last year :— 

Gadfly, 4 yrs. | Billy, 3 yrs. Tra’ ton, 2 yrs. 
Saul, 4 yrs Alzdorf, 3 yrs. Negus, 2 yrs. 

Mr. Moss occupies the stables formerly tenanted by Wa'ters; having been 
disappointed in some private training ground nearer to his residence, he has 
1 tg the alternative of sending his horses here. The following comprise 
ius 10t :— 


Maid Marian, 5yrs. Colt by Belzoni, 4 yrs. | Miss Foote, Sister to Miss 
Frailty, 4 yrs. Hannibal, 4 yrs. | Charlotte, 3 yrs. 
Ascanius, 4 yrs. Alien, 3 yrs. | Colt by Stumps, half-bred. 


Mr. Carr’s is the oldest establishment at this place, and I found him “ pur- 
suing the even tenor of his way” with that degree of quiet respectability 
which is certain to ensure patronage, and his stables are well filled. He has 
the care of Lord Howth’s horses when they are in England, and he has acquired 
a new Master in the Marquis of Waterford. It is to be hoped the Marquis’s 
taste for racing will increase. Mr. Buckley’s horses are also in Mr. Carr’s sta- 
bles. The subjoined isa list of all under his surveillance :— 

a aged (late Lord Jer- | Tom, 4 yrs. Sister to Gilbert Gumey,3y. 
aay ag ng {sey’s). | Filly by Emancipation out of | Colt by Brutandorf, out of 
Dacre, 6 yrs. $: eaten : he | ag eg ee “ 

Job Trotter, 6 yrs. Jockin...” Aarg 4 ~ nie ag tg 

' : ’ ompensation’s dam, 3 y. 
His Grace, 5 yrs. Charley, 3 yrs. Dunston, 2 yrs. 

Botheration, 5 yrs. Colt by Emancipation, dam | Little Clown, half-bred. 
Ches. gelding by Priam, 5 y. by Sir Oliver, 3 yrs. | Colt by Pickpocket, half-bd. 

Several attempts have been made by the Hednesford trainers to win Derbys 
and St. Legers, but none of them have succeeded except Mr. Flintoff, who 
trained Birmingham when he won the St. Leger. Without making compari- 
sons of the abilities of one man over those of another, I must give him the 
credit which he justly merits for skill and good management. One thing speaks 
highly for his discernment ; for the last fifteen years he has not had a single 
horse break down in running, and when it is observed that during that time he 
has always had a number of horses under his care, this is saying a great deal. 
He has got old Independence as a pensioner : the poor old horse is fortunate in 
having a good master, who only uses him to ride about home.—Mr. Fowler's 
horses are trained by Mr. Flintoff: they are a formidable team. This gentle- 
man has become quite a leading man at the races in the neighborhood. Seve- 
ral of his horses have been purchased from Mr. Nowell’s stud: he has, how- 


ever, a small but select stud of mares at his own residence. I noticed the fol- 
lowing horses at exercise .— 
eron, 6 yrs. Lallah Ro 
Gilbert Gurney, 4 yrs. 3s C. by Aectueinat A os. 
of Minikin, 2 y, ) Fowler's 





Elegance, 3 yrs. 
Plover,by Muley out of Young 


er’s 
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| Mr. Alderman 

any one person ; they are under the care of Mr. Walters, who resides in the 

house formerly occupied by Mr. Arthur. ‘They are comprised in the following 
Sir 


7 . Mark, 3 yrs. Filly by Priam or Zinga- 
oe Wwersdn's yrs. os? 3 yrs. nee, 2 yrs. - 
May-the- First, 3 yrs. airy, 5 yrs. Filiy by Olympus, 2 yrs. 


. Solomon Bennet, 2 yrs. Filly by Camel, 2 yrs. 

En waif fb tua lest,2 yn. | Colt by Belzoni, 2'yrs. 
Mr. Sanders resides in the house formerly occupied by the late Mr. Edward 
Spencer, who was in his time one of the best country jockeys we had. Cap- 
tain Lamb, Mr. Painter, and Mr. Phillips are the owners of most of the follow- 


ing horses :— 





Chit-chat, 5 yrs. Angela, 4 yrs. Kitty, 4 yrs. 

Nimrod, 4 yrs. Patroness, 5 yrs. Frank, by Priam, 3 yrs. 
Speed, 3 yrs. a by Emancipation out Filly by Clearwell, 3 yrs. 
Colt by Belzoni, 2 yrs. of Tintoretta, 3 yrs. Filly by Langar, 2 yrs. 
Ernest the First, 3 yrs. Kitty Cockle, 5 yrs. Fanny Duggie, 2 yrs. 


Mr. Meiklam’s private trainer :— 
Modesty, 5 yrs. | Wee Willie, 4 yrs. | 

Mr. Arthur having let his house to Alderman Copeland’s trainer, he has 
taken another at the village of Cannock, where he intends to resume the occu- 
pation which he has for the last few years declined. He has at present only 
two horses in his stables—The Pedlar and The Poet. He was a successful 
trainer, and gave satisfaction to his employers, and will, doubtless, when his 
intentions are known, have his share of horses. 

Considering the number of horses that are in work, there does not appear to 
be anything very formidable. None of them have engagements in the great 
races in the South except The Deputy, who is in two Stakes at Ascot, but it 
is more than doubtful about his running for either of them. 

These hills are well adapted for spring work ; the subsoil is gravel, with a 
good turf on the surface ; consequently they are never deep, but in dry wea- 
ther they become very hard. Within the last ten years certain rules have been 
drawn up and agreed to by every person using the exercise-ground for the pur- 
pose of keeping it in good order: each trainer takes it by turns for a year to 
superintend the rolling and such repairs as may be deemed requisite; a sub- 
scription is paid by the owner of each horse trained here, which subscription 
forms a fund for the payment of the necessary expenditure. A more frequent 
application of the roller would be beneficial: it would improve the surface, 
without making the bottom more solid than it now is. 

One of the principal recommendations of this place to train on is the great 
variety of gallops. To enumerate them all, or to attempt to describe them 
separately, would be superfluous. The “sweat” is something in form of a 


The Drone, 4 yrs. 


sequently horses usually go the distance twice. It is what is termed give-and- 
take ; that is, there is hilly ground to ascend and descend alternately. 

There are several very strong gallops to be found, all of them having more 
or less hill. 

It was formerly the custom to water the horses whilst out at exercise at a 
large pool by the side of the road leading to Rugeley: this practice is now 
generally discontinued, and, I am inclined to observe, very judiciously. In the 


stable from a pump in the evening, he has two sorts of water in the day, which 
may not agree with each other: in the next place, after the circulation of the 
blood has been increased by exercise, I cannot sanction a volume of cold water 
being taken into the stomach till the horse has had plenty of time to become 
cool. The water from the pumps is in general soft and good. 

There are at present only two jockeys residing at Hednesford—George 
Whitehouse, Marlow, and Dodgson. Mr. Edmund Peel was Whitehouse's 
first master: he can ride very light. George Calloway, however, lives at 
Lichfield, and William Lear at Brewood, both which places are within an hour's 
ride. 

Many of the horses which are now in training on these hills are from Mr. 
Nowell’s stud. That gentleman breeds for sale only, and offers his yearlings 
annually at Doncaster; this enables those who do not breed to make a selection. 
Mr. Edmund Peel has a stud of mares, and breeds most of the horses which 
he trains. I hope to have an opportunity of inspecting them in the course of 
the summer, which, with some other studs in the neighborhood, will form a sub- 
ject for future observation. He has an old acquaintance of mine, who onght 
to rank high as a stallion: he is as well-bred us any horse in the world, is of 
great size, was a good runner, and his symmetry is excellent—I allude to Doc- 
tor Faustus. He has been in Wales almost ever since he was used as a stal- 
lion, and has not had many good mares: now that he will have a chance, I shall 
expect to hear of his getting race-horses. 

A stud farm was established a few years ago near Birmingham, by Mr. Sto- 
vin, whose intention it was to breed for sale only. Unfortunate events, entirely 


yearlings are already sold, and the mares and foals will be subjected to public 
competition in the course of the summer. So much good judgment was evinced 
in the selection of the mares, and the management was so good in every de- 
partment, that it is a great misfortune to have such a stud brokenup. I pur- 
pose having a treat once more before they are totally dispersed, and shall then 
be able to offer a more minute description of them. 

At Stafford there is an old-estzblished stud belonging to Mr. Painter: he has 


by Sir Hercules, which is not to be surpassed: he possesses great bone, with 
all the requisite appearances of a race-horse. ‘There is also a very fine filly by 
Muley Moloch out of Tintoretta. The stallion which he has this year is The 
Tulip, a very lengthy racing-like sort of horse, and as well-bred as any horse in 
the Stud Book. His trials are asserted to have been wonderful. 

Although Mr. Fowler has many horses at Mr. Flintoti’s, his breeding stud is 
ona small scale. His mares are, Billingsgate, mare by Filho, and Coquette 


broke; and a colt of the same age, by St. Nicholas out of Coquette, very 
ge, OY i ’ : 
powerful. This, with a filly by Priam out of Eliza, are all the two year olds 
The flower of the fiock is a chesnut colt, by Sir Hercules, out of Minikin by 
Manfred, bought from Mr. Stovin. Sir Hercules gets some extraordinary foals 
Cain is the sire of a yearling from Coquette, and she has just produced a colt 
/ S 1 } i 
by Bran Ceci. 
London (O!d) Sporting Magazi: e for Jure. 








ON CRIB-BITING 


BY G. HOLMES, E3Q., V. S., THIRSK, YCRKSHINE 





[From the British Veterinarian | 
Tt may, per’a;s, be thought presu:nptuous in me to oTer an opinion as to 
what is the cause of the disease, or habit, in the horse commonly known by the 


do with horses ; and none more than the veterinary surgeon. 

There seems to be a variety of opinions as to what ‘s t‘:e cause of crib-biting. 
Some persons consider it to depend upon a diseased state of the stomach. 
Others attribute it to long abstinence from food, when the animal, feeling a 
gnawing pain at the stomach, arising froma want of food, this viscus is sup- 
posed to collapse ; and, to prevent these unpleasant sensations, he draws in a 
quantity of air, which serves to distend this organ. Others, again, maintain 
that the horse learns it from secing other horses cribbing: while some suppose 
it to result from eating dry and stimulating food, thus overcharging the system | 
with blood ; and a few attribute it to feeding on mouldy hay, and musty oats 
In fact, so numerous and so varied are the opinions of practitioners on this sub- 
ject, that it is difficult to arrive at anything like a just conclusion. 

I confess I do not think that crib-biting is a disease in its first stages ; but it 
is a habit acquired by young horses, and one that is very rarely met with in o!d 
ones, or such as have been for any length of time in the stable. Let us for a 
moment reflect on the important change which takes place when a young horse 
is brought from grass, where his whole time has been taken up with his com- 
panions, in observing the various objects around him which naturally attracted 
his attention ; or eating, eighteen or twenty hours out of the twenty-four. J 
believe every one will admit that they never saw a young horse take to crib- 
biting, or any act that similates it, in the fields. The reason, I think, is very 
obvious, viz., that he has always something to amuse him. 

We will now cursorily pass in review the opinions that have been held. And 
first, that of the practitioners who assert crib-biting to be produced by a long 
abstinence from food. In a state of nature, the stomach always contains a cer- 
tain quantity of aliment; but when the horse is stable-fed, it is given very ir- 
regularly ; consequently, this viscus is frequently without anything in it, which 
causes it to collapse, and this is followed by the unpleasant sensation before 
spoken of, and to overcome which the horse takes to biting the crib. During 
this act a quantity of air passes into the stomach and distends it, and this satis- 
fies, to a certain degree, the craving appetite, or, at least, allays the gastric irri- 
tation. But I would ask, where are the horses that are fed more regularly than 
the race-horse and the hunter? and what horses are more subject to crib-biting 
then these, particularly the race-horse ? ; 
To this must be added the fact, that acrib-biter generally cribs the most 
when he is feeding. I have frequently seen them do it the whole time they 
have been eating their food. I cannot, therefore, think that this is a cause, or 
has anything whatever to do with it. I state this, although Professor Coleman, 
whose opinion on most matters connected with the horse we highly esteem, 


| 


Copeland has the greatest number of horses on the hills of every one knows 


These three horses are likewise at Mr. Sanders’, under the care of Atkinson, | 


horse-shoe, having aturn at each end: it is two miles and a quarter over; con- | 


first place, if a horse have his water from the pool in the morning, and in the | 


unconnected with the undertaking, have terminated his control over it. The | 


some very superior mares. Eleanor, by Muley, produced hima colt last year | 


He has a promising colt, own Brother to his horse Heron, two years old, just | 


name of crib-biting ; but it is a subject which concerns every one that has to ! 


_ stomach being the cause, and that arising from a foreign body being placed 
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that in feeding racers and hunters the ity 

_observed—in fact, five minutes with them is an object. aero is 
__ [am also equally bold in asserting my conviction that the eating of mould 

_ hay or musty corn is not a cause of, or has anything to do with crib-biting. My 
proof is, that the race-horse, whioh is fed upon the very best of provender io 
strange to say, the most addicted to the act; while on the other hand, the cart. 
pear ha has frequently the worst provender set before him, seldom becomes 

As to the opinion of those who suppose cribbing to be produced by horses 
standing in the stable with others that have acquired the habit, this, I allow 
_may be the case now and then with young horses—such as have lately been 

brought from the field, and realed to stand in the stable for any length of 
time ; but I have never known a horse that had been domesticated for LWo or 
| three years take to it from seeing or standing by the side of another who Was a 
cribber. I have known cribbers stand in stables with eight, ten, or twelve 
horses, and not one of these ever became a cribber. 7 

I think it a very rare case indeed, that ever an old horse becomes a crib-biter 
let him be placed where he may. Nevertheless, there is against me the eyvi- 
dence of three veterinary surgeons, ina case lately tried at York, in 1938 
| (Freer ». Hudson). They aver that old horses are as likely to become crib. 
_ biters as young ones. Ohne of them said, that when a hosse was perfectly free 
from cribbing, or any of its symptoms, on one day, he was likely to become a 
crib-biter on the next, and had done so. This was in the case of a horse nine 
or ten years old. How far this statement is correct those who are acquainted 
with the diseases of horses will be best able to judge. 

I hope I have stated sufficient to shew that crib-biting does not proceed ei- 
| ther from abstinence, bad provender, or imitation. How far mv profession: | 
_ brethren and the public may agree with me J know not; but ifmy own opinion 

which I shall shortly state, is incorrect, I hope that some one, more able and 
better qualified than I am, may be induced to give us his views upon so impor- 
_tant a subject: my only object being to make the public better acquainted with 
ie causes and effects, and upon what grounds a horse is rendered unsound 

y it. 
| I believe, then, crib-biting to be a habit which takes place in consequence of 
| the change which is produced in the animal when brought from a state approach- 
ing that of nature into an artificial one,—a state of domestication. He is taken 
from an open field, where he had nothing to do but to feed and gaze about him 
and amuse himself by an occasional gallop. The food which he there gathers 
is of such a character as requires him to be almost continually eating; and 
when he is satisfied, he has his companions and surrounding objects te amuse 
bim. One thing having iost its attraction, another presents itself; and thus his 
time is constantly occupied, and never becomes burthensome to him. 

But observe how widely different the situation in which he is afterwards 
placed! He is put intoa stable, which is a prison to him. There he stands 
perhaps two or thrée-and-twenty Lours out of the twenty-four; or sometimes 
for weeks, or months, is never out of it. The provender placed before him is 
|o! a dry and stimulating nature. He can no longer roam up and down the 
fields for his natural food, which it took him so much time to collect; but a 
quantity is put before him, and of that nature, too, that a little serves him, in 
comparison with what he used to crop in the field. In the stable he will pro- 
| bably be eating only three hours out of the twenty-four. 

Allowing, then, the former statement to be correct, viz., that the animal is 
| eating twenty hours out of the twenty-four, there remains a balance of sever - 
| teen hours. Is it not natural to suppose, that when placed in a situation so ditf 
, ferent from that to which he had previously been accustomed, he should acquire 
| some habit such as crib-biting, and particularly as he is a young horse?’ When 
| acolt is taken up from grass and placed in the stable, having nothing to amuse 
| himself with, his manger is the first and most convenient thing within his 
reach. The top of this is generally round and smooth. He begins first to lick 
| it. [think that all will bear me out im this remark, that the horse usually, or al- 
| Ways, licks before he takes to cribbing. The licking pleases him by occupying 
| his attention ; and by the motion of the tongue the glands are excited to throw 
| out an increased quantity of saliva. This babit continues for some time, per- 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 











haps a fortnight or three weeks, or even a month or more, as horses vary much 
in the length of time they practise it. 

It is very important to know how long the horse generally is acquiring the 
habit of crib-biting, and the question ought to be set at rest by veterinary sur- 
geons, if it be possible ; for it is a constant matter of dispute between buyers 
and sellers—the latter declaring that the horse was free from the complaint 
when in his hands; whilst the buyer as unhesitatingly asserts that he observed 
him to be a cribber the segond or third day, or perhaps a week at the utmost, 
after he got him. ‘The question then commonly asked by the court is, How 

| long is the horse acquiring this habit? My own experience teaches me that 

| young horses lick a fortnight or three weeks before they take to cribbing ; and 

_as to old horses, I have before said I do not remember any one to have become 
a cribber after having been domesticated for two or three years. 

I hope the Gentlemen of the Association will take this point into their serious 
| consideration, and endeavor to set at rest the various and conflicting opinions at 
| present existing as to How long a horse is in acquiring this halit? 
| After the horse has been licking the manger for a period varying from two to 
| three weeks, he generally begins to crib; but this is not always the case, as | 
| have known horses to be lickers for years, and never become cribhers. He 
takes hold of the upper part of the manger with his teeth, and by making this 
_afixed point, there is a partial vacuum formed. The air being then drawn in 
by the mouth, passes thence into the stomach—which nature doubtlessly never 
| intended—and thus the animal is predisposed to certain complaints which ren- 
| der him unsound. 
| It may be said by some, Why does one horse take to cribbing, while another, 
| placed in precisely similar circumstances, remains free from it! I answer, be- 
‘cause all horses are not of the same disposition. Among human beings, some 
will be found who are perfectly at ease and happy in any situation ; while others, 
in the same circumstances, would make their lives one continued period of mi- 
sery. So itis with the horse; the disposition of one differs considerably fiom 
| that of another. While one feels regardless of everything around him, another 
| is never easy without something to amuse himself with: this I conceive to le 
the sole cause of crib-iiting. 

The best preventitive | know of is, not to let the animal stand in the stable 
toolong. If this cannot be accomplished, he should be placed upon pulley- 
reins, so that he cannot reach the manger. [ am convinced that if this method 
were adopted it would be the means of preventing many horses from being 
‘cribbers. I know not of any particular remedy for a horse after he has become 
| a cribber, excepting the neck-strap, which is generally used for that purpose. 
| | have been told that cutting off a part of the tongue will be effectus! n the 
| worst of cases; buat I have never tried it, and hope I never sha’! be ind: ed to 

do so; nor have [ ever seen it tried. It may have the desired effect, for couk*, 

less when a portion of the tongue 1s taken off, the puwer to draw in the air dors 
!net exist as before; but it is an operation that I should never think of per‘orm- 
ing, for, by endeavoring to remedy one evil, we are creating another; to say 
nothing a>out the inhumanity of the thing. - 

As to soundness—There needs little to prove that a horse that is a cr b-biter 
is, in every sense of the word, an unsound one, although I believe that this is de- 
nied by some veterinary surgeons. A horse that is a crib-biter has certam 
symptoms, besides that of biting his manger, by which he can be immediately 
recognized. He seldom or never carries much flesh. His coat is staring, ard 
generally long. This proves the sympathy that exists between the stomach 


and the skin. The state of the skin is only the effect ; the condition of the 
} 


there. 

There can be no doubt that the powers of digestion are considerably weak- 
ened, and the animal is thus predisposed to various diseases, such as spasmodic 
and flatulent colic ; and this for the reason already assigned,—that every time 
the horse cribs he draws a quantity of air into the stomach, which is an crgall 
made to receive food, and not atmospheric air. In addition to this it may be 
remarked, that the stomach of the horse differs from that of maa and other anl- 
mals. When air or other matter once enters his stomach, he has not the power 
to expel it by the mouth again, m consequence of the strong muscular fibres 
that are arranged in a valve-like manner at the cardiac orifice. 

Since the air occupies space, the same as the food does, the stomach has tw 
bodies instead of one to contract upon. Its parities are of course preternaturally 
distended, and in process of time must be materially weakened. The horse !s 
likewise subject to colic from the same cause,—the air which passes from the 
stomach into the bowels—and which disease frequeutly proves fatal if not 
promptly attended to. After what has been advanced, I think few will be !n- 
clined to dispute the position, that crib-biters are, in every sense of the word, 
unsound. 

I do not deny that a horse may work well, and remain in tolerably good con- 
dition, provided means are used to prevent his cribbing ; yet a horse that Is 4 
cribber I should consider to be worth, in a public market, not more than one- 
third of the value of a sound one; although he may be as useful for work as 
one that is free from it, if preventives are used. 

I hope it will not be considered I have taken up too much of your invaluab'¢ 
time in thus freely stating my opinions. My motives are solely to elicit infor- 
mation for myself, my professional brethren, and the public in general. If, 
therefore, any beneficial results are derived from the foregoing statements, MY 
object will be fully obtained. I am, &c. 





Considerable sensation prevails among the bakers in Edinburgh by tie dis- 








Prudence, 4 yrs. = tyne 
Profligate,3 vrs. | Goshawk, 8 yrs Colt by Muley out of Dulca- 
Lepi lus, 3 yrs. a Bilboa, 4 yrs. mara, 2 yrs. 
Cencordia,3yrs- J | The Friar, 4yrs Filly by Colwick, 2 yrs. 





considers it to be the sole cause in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred ; and yet 


covery of an article possessing all the qualities of the wheat, and of a cheaper cost. 
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ON THE CROSS BREED OF -SHEEP: 
THE COTSWOLD AND THR SOUTHDOWN. ~~ 

To the Editor of the British Farmer's Magazine: Sir,—Having seen in 
your paper at different times various communications from your 
Mr. ‘I wynam, on the above subject, as also an address in your the 6th 
inst , from Mr. Fielder, President of the last } Cattle Show, I am 
induced to offer a few remarks as the result of some considerdble experience ; 
and in doing 80, Sir, lL would most distinctly the idea of entering on 
any newspaper controversy with Mr. Twynam, which { have neither time, 
inclination, or ability. Ihave always read his communications with great in- 
rerest, more particularly one at the commencement of the last harvest, on “ the 
yellow maggot in the wheat,” an‘article which reflected on him the highest cre- 
dit for accuracy Of observation, and diligence of research. I know but of one 
drawback from his letters; it would be well if he threw into them less of per- 
sonal feeling, and dealt less in invective and sarcasm on his brother farmers ; 
rhese are poor weapons at the best, and truth needs not their aid. 

Having been in the occupation of an extensive sheep farm for several years, 
and in the habit of shearing about twelve hundred Southdown sheep annually, 
when the value of wool increased so materially as it did about six years since, 
‘te beeame with me a matter of considerable moment to pay particular attention 


to the weight and value of the fleece. Not feeling satisfied with the weight of 
the Southdown fleece, and with a view to Its lacrease, I was induced, in the 
year 1833, to cross the whole of my ewes with the Cotswold ram ; I have con- 


sinued the cross ever since, using the Cotswold ram with the Down ewes, and 
sutting half-bred rams to their half-bred progeny, so that at the present time 
my whole stock (excepting lambs of the piesent year) consists of the genuine 
half breeds. 

[ perfectly agree with Mr. Twynam that there is no difficulty in perpetuating 
them as a distinct breed possessing a considerable degree of uniformity, that 
there is no great objection on the score of hardiness, and that they yield an in- 

-ased individual weight both of fleece and carcass. Yet having made these 


.dmissions I am compelled to state, as the result of my own experience, that 
tis not the most profitable breed to the farmer, and have followed up my con- 
yiction by adding myself last year to the list of those who are crossing back 
again to the Southdowns. 

There are two or three serious objections to the breed which appear to have 


lost sight of ; they require more food per head, the same number cannot 
kept on a farm as of the Southdowns. I take upon myself to state this, 
1s a mere matter of opinion, but as a decided fact, I have been obliged to 
the number of my flock annually, as my half-breds have increased. [| 
now only 1000 on the same extent of land where six years since I kept 
)) Southdowns, and to enable me to keep that number I am obliged to resort 
rreater extent of artificial food. These numbers apply to ewes and dry 
p, and do not include the lambs. They are not so prolific as the South- 
vs, so many lambs cannot be reared, the ewes are continually turning, and 
itually a considerable number of them prove entirely barren. I know this 
have been the experience of some others as well as myself. From a breeding 
. of 600 ewes I cannot raise so many lambs by nearly 100 as I formerly 
yn the same number of Downs, and as my immediate neighbors are in the 
f doing. When theycome to be disposed of at the fair, their relative 
nnot be obtained, that is, a larger framed cross bred sheep will realize 
le, if any, more than a smaller framed Down. Mr. Twynam and some 
er crack keepers have obtained considerably higher prices, but those 
: frequently faney prices, and would not apply to the regular sale sheep 
irmers in general. 
{ cannot but thnk Mr. Twynam’s challenges amount to very little indeed if 
led te decide which is the most profitable breed. He may very probably 
luce ten, twenty, ora hundred cross breeds which cannot be matched for 
of fleece and carcass by the same number of Downs, and at the same 
lcave the point as undecided as ever. Every practical farmer will at once 
that it is very possible for a given extent of land, and quantity of food, 
stocked by Southdowns to produce a greater aggregate weight of wool 
| carcase, and consequently to be the more profitable, while at the same time he 
y admit that an equal extent of land and food stocked with a smaller number 
ross breeds may produce individual weights which may be greater, though 
1ggregate may be considerably less. I can have but one motive in coming 
. decision adverse to the cross, it has been forced upon me by experience, 
in arriving at it I have been reluctantly obliged to give up long cherished 
dices and prepossessions in its favor. I would beg my brother farmers who 
ss flocks of Southdowns, to pause before they take a step which is easily 
ken, bat which will require years before it can be retraced. 
[ have omitted to state, that after the first year the weight of the cross bred 
loes not so much exceed that of the Down as from its appearance would 
pated, it is not what is technically called a weighing fleece, what it 
in length of staple it very much loses in closeness. 
[ think it very possible by selection to obtain a flock of Southdowns, with 
's possessing sufficient length of staple for combing, and weighing but lit- 
, if any, less than those of the cross breed. 
Thinking it right that a letter of this description should be authenticated, I 
sribe myself your obedient servant, Josep Tanner. 
Urchfont, near Devizes. Wilts. 








BEES SWARMING, 
With bees, in most cases, is an act of necessity, and may commonly be pre- 
‘ed by timely enlargement, and decreasing the temperature of the hive. As 
\n as warm weather sets in, a common hive becomes filled with an augmented 
pulation. Every part is crowded to excess: no storing room is left, the heat 
mes insupportable, and at length the emigration of a part of the inhabitants 
t take place. On the occasion of a first swarm, the old queen leads it forth, 
isually leaving her suecessor to the throne still in embryo. About an equal 
roportion of old and young bees, and (though not without exceptions) several 
odreds of drones formthe swarm. Itis not an unusual thing to hear a boast 
f a number of swarms or casts (as the second swarms are called) from a stock 
f bees, which will even sometimes throw off a swarm the first year. Nothing 
oroved by this but the fact, that an otherwise thriving colony has been weak- 
ened (if not destroyed) by being split up into fractions, which ought to have 
cen held together as the greatest security against every evil, and the surest 
source of profit to the proprietor. In the words of Gelien—* In the swarming 
eason the strong hives are almost entirely filled with brood combs. At that 
time also honey becomes abundant, and when fine days succeed each other, the 
working bees amass an astonishing quantity. But where is it to be stored! 
Must they wait till the, young bees have left the brood-cells, by which time the 
early fowers will be withered! What is to be done in this dilemma? Mark 
the resources of the industrious bees, they search in the neighborhood fora 
place where they may deposit their honey until the young shall have left the 
combs in which they were hatched. If they fail in this object they crouch to- 
cether in the front of their habitation, forming prodigious clusters. It is not 
‘ncommon to see them building combs on the outside.” In general honey-ga- 
hering is altogether suspended necessarily under the circumstances Just stated, 
and swarming follows. Can anything be more opposed to the habits of these 
\dustrious creatures, or more injurious to the in‘erest of the proprietor, than 
this state of things? Common sense, and observation of the natural instinct of 
these little animals, point out the remedy, viz., a temporary increase of space, 
which is furnished by Nature, when the bees voluntarily take up their abodes in 


tue large hollows of trees, or under the spacious and well-ventilated roofs of 
dines Taylor's Bee-Keeper’s Manual. 





ON RAISING CALVES. 





FROM REV. HENRY COLMAN’S SECOND REPORT. 


BratnTREE, Mass., January 13, 1838. 

Rev. Mr. Corman :—Dear Sir :—In answer to your inquiries respecting the 
node which I have adopted in raising cattle, I can merely say, that [ have for 
‘en or fifteen years preferred to raise calves that come in the fall of the year, 
rather than those that come in the spring, for two important reasons - the first, 
nd equally important is, the great saving in expense. Those that por 
raised within the above time,;have’not cost more than one quarter part so muc 

: those that I formerly raised. They used generally to be with the cow from 
eight to ten weeks. ‘The usual quantity of milk which they took was about 
eight quarts per day each: the common price of milk has been twelve and - 
half cents per gallon, and four cents per single quart, and more sold by the 
quart than by the gallon. Upon calculation, you will see, that it would cost 
about seventeen dollars, upon the lowest price of milk, to prepare a calf to go 
(o pasture; in addition, calves that are raised in the Spring, genera'ly come in 
when two years old, which I think too young; the cows are not so good nor so 
large, and will not hold out so long, having come to maturity too soon. 

Another difficulty which arises from letting the calves take the milk from the 
cow is, when you turn them to pasture they are very uneasy, continually bawl- 
ing after their mother, eat but little, and fall away in flesh, and are often stint- 
ed. Those that are raised in the fall or winter, do not generally come in until 
they are two and one half years old, are much larger, and continue good cows 
muck longer. The expense of raising them in the old way, has been so much, 
that scarcely a single calf is raised in this vicinity. Consequently our farmers 
have bought their young cattle from droves from different parts of the 
country, and have had no opportunity to select the breed, the result of which is 
a miserable breed of cattle. Now sir, the mode which I have adopted (with 
creat success) is, I take my calves (that come in the fall or winter,) from the 
cow when three or four days old, (as the case may he,) I take a small quantity 








bi ns RT = cane ie ‘ es ? . Y 
as pm hy ve | will usually eat at ten weeks old. As they consistence with the natural state of some parts of the foot, seem to point it oxt 
mmcrease in age, I decrease in the quantity of milk, unless I happen to have a | not only as a in abnormal states of this bel de & bounervétive ae. 
large quastiey oh pots mill. baubatine Sogeely mvingvend yowdlenssbons plication in its more healthy condition. To the property of e ity, 

much as they would usually require of milk, twice a-day, with a few carrots | although ouly partially possessed by leather, maybe attributed tho chief 
cut up fine, and also as much hay as they will eat. The bay that the tea is made if not all the advantages, derived from the Dot it; it is “ring 
of is not lost, as the cattle will eat it all. I have a kettle with hay in it between the shoe and the foot, which, diminishing shit the foree of — ssion, 
on the fire all the time; a small quantity hay make enough for morning obviates a portion of its evil effects. Caoutehoue is a non-conductor of electri- 


and night. 1 have been very much indebted to the Hon. John Wells, of Bos- 
ton, for the breed of my cattle ; have had them of him, and without exception, 
I think his breed of cattle is by far the best in this country. Ihave found no 
difficulty in selling my cows, from fifty dollars to a much higher price. I think 
a calf may be raised till it is ten weeks old, in the manner I have adopted, for 
the small sum of three dollars—the trouble is but tnfling. If the above re- 
marks, or any part of them, are of any service to the public, they are at your 
service. With much esteem, your friend and humble servant, 

Minor Tuaver. 





; , THE WOOLLEN TRADF. 
The following particulars respecting wool and woollen manufactures, during 
the year 1838, are extracted from a return made to the House of Commons, 
dated 7th February, 1839 :— 


— and Lambs’ Wool imported into the United Kingdom in 1838 :— 








Produce of the Jsle of Man.................... 12,141 











4,017,610 
Total value of British sheep and lambs’ wool exported in the 
FOO? BGES.. .. 2. ccccccepe ds debe awedhewor cscs odes ssses £5,851,340 | 
Ditto of woollen and worsted yarn, including yarn of wool or 





Total quantity of foreign wool under bond 5th January, 1839. .... 


Declared value of British woollen manufactures exported from the 
OG ene Oe COT ihn cea dos cere cet swsshusbekiics 


British Farmer’s Magazine. 





BOTS. 
Whether this insect produces injury to the horse, or otherwise ; whether it 
adheres by the head, or by the forceps of the tail to the coat of the stomach ; 
and whether any substances not powerful enough to endanger the life of the 


are questions that have excited much debate among those who profess to be 
versed in the diseases of that useful animal, the horse. Youatt and Clark, by 
a physiological examination of this larve, have proved that he fastens himself 
by the tentacule of the head, and that he sometimes penetrates the coat of the 
stomach ; but extensive and numerous dissections of the stomach of horses 
supposed to have died with the “ bots,” also proved that death from this cause, 
or indeed injury, was very rare, and that in most cases the cholic, produced by 
injudicious treatment, was the source of the animal's death. 

Mr. Green, of Massachusetts, has communicated to the Medicai Register, a 
valuable paper on the habits of the bot, from which we extract the following 
statement of the effect produced on the living bot when subjected to the action 
of some of the substances generally used as remedies for such attacks. In 
these experiments, the larve were three-fourths grown, and vigorous. 


immersed in, Lived Hours. Min. 
DEEN euisti caine eae: akin ved 25 00 
Decoction of Tobacco......-.. i a 
Strong Elixir Vitriol .......--.-------- 2 18 
DEL EE GE BEMIS... cccusece coce cose 2 § 
Volatile Spirit...........-.--- chen eee 0 56 
Spirits of Turpentine...... ape 0 45 
Decoction of Pink Root............... 10 00 
EE tn A A eNO 40 00 
i ie ee eee ik 10 00 
I he ne oe wie ane 10 00 $ No effect. 
ee ce gr RMN, 
Solution of Indigo..... ie a Ms oe 10 00 
Elixir Camphor .......- tndemanee 10 00 


The experiments marked no effect were continued for the time stated and 
then discontinued. It has been generally believed that mercury was effectual 
in destroying the bot ; but Mr. G. immersed a number of small bots, with one 
large one, in a strong solution of corrosive sublimate. The small bots died in 
about sixty minutes, but the large one was taken out six hours afterwards appa- 
rently unhurt. Of all the substances tried by Mr. G., none caused them to let 
go their hold on the stomach (after the death of the animal of course) except 
strong vitriolic acid ; and this, it is well known, could not be safely adminis- 
tered to the living horse. The spirits of turpentine would seem the most effi- 
cacious, as well as safe, of all the remedies that could be directly applied, and 
great care would be required in exhibiting even this, lest it should, in this case, 


as in many others, prove that the remedy was worse than the disease. 
Genesee Farmer. 





the Laborer’s Friends’ Magazine for April, 1839.]—An establishment has lately 
been formed in the department of Gard, for giving practical lessons in horticul- 
ture and agriculture to children. _Full success has attended the attempt, and 
the example is about to be followed in other quarters. Two acres of empty 
land were divided into nursery, eorn-land, flower-gardens, and kitchen-gardens. 
All the inhabitants of the neighborhood assist in conveying instruction to the 
children, or in smoothing their progress. A regular instructor is appointed, who 
gives lessons on gardening, in which he is aided by the cultivators who live 
uear. The Mayor and the Curé employ their influence in putting aside such 
obstacles as prejudice or long-established custom might throw in their way. 
The forest ranger is useful in pointing out the exact state of the laws respecting 
trees, and the proprietors of land sopply seed, corn, and flowers. Half of the 
produce is given up to the instructor, a portion of the other half is distributed 
as a recompense amongst the pupils, and the remainder is sold to the inhabitants 
of the village. After some time a considerable sum is raised from these sales, 
the money is laid out in defraying the general expenses, in purchasing tools, in 
providing seed without being indebted for it to the kindness of the proprietors, 
and in increasing the emoluments of the instructor. The little farm is thus 
found to advance rapidly to perfection, and in a short time is the most produc- 
tive spot of ground in the country; of course it is understood that all the work 
is done by the pupils; were it otherwise, the object of the institution would be 
entirely lost, as practical instruction would ne longer be given. These infant 


i icult the increase in France. » 
schools for horticulture and agriculture are on ~ pagieanee -, 





of good English hay, and make a tea from it; I add a small quantity of milk, 


| the defendants to have another shot at the dog !” 


OE TSE: sea Sow i wevwwwaw Shc ceeeccccc 3,769,102 
Demat se5 5. ks Seek 6 PSB bi Fb is Bo rt 480,057 
Prussia ........ a eee MSU ICES 5.2% 682 $y 181,291 
Germany ........ oddsen Fp ep eee Gree S25. 27 506,282 
Cee Bo0G SHOE UIG. Cee ee 138,340 
Belgium ........ Se) le Perey an ie es ee 263,371 
ae ee ee oe Oy anus 7g Oe 48 ee ee 228,630 
Pomtagel and: Tieee.. 2568s seis se eb eo... 627,469 
Spain ode ese Tele cate Be © FY Se eee siete Baw 
RE ee Oe BESO EN bse ook d code dbscocccc 172,648 
ARE ats 7 et eS TES WES: w-se- 1,758,894 
SS. VET eA hh 2 CAS BK 11,866 
PK cd chndeees dbaabebboclt hel. en Se. eve 86,073 
Pee a ee oy ee ee 762,018 | 
ee Pe eee ae re oe Se eee ts iti. 511,426 
poe’ Gand ese g core 5 Fog iS sicc ose 422,506 
MOOD 6.0 abet eee Role ede lhe 2ho ee TTS LS mee 1,172 
NE 65d IE As S28 Be De ie Lee 695 
East Indian Company's territories...............2...-- 1,897,266 
ree rn 5,323,411 
Van Diemen’s Land........- ek ade tes tees doen cen 2,420,992 
ee Ce te ncneeecnen 23,020 
British North American Colonies....................-- 4,213 | 
es WEE WI  cknn cuemescon awe SR Ey ape 978 
Ry ee 57,785 
age pe coe rapa Se = «tle hep li ler jal petal 188 
States Rio de la Plata.......... YE SAS Se ee aA 1,109,633 
ste ee Oe ass noackiae DD die hak bows ante dca 646,044 
DO se a ee 2,304,088 | 
Guernsey and Jersey........... ee 15 


ae Ss | but then, when it does reach us, there is no mistaking it. 
Foreign wool ........... Sbbutetrdesededececce 52,594,355 | Cowan's jokes. The intervals between them are certainly long and great ; but 
| when they do come, they are so evident that no one can help seeing them. The 
at —-—— | following, moreover, has the Lord Mayor’s own stamp upon it to answer for its 
Total quantity imported...........-....-...-- 52,606,496 | authenticity ; no other, consequently, can be genuine. 


— |but the man of lasts ; 
1,897,860 | pawnbroker is like the last man, because he stands a-loan.”’ Sir Peter called 


Quantity of foreign sheep and lambs’ wool retained for home con- 

sumption........ auenienammmsnnS bo evew onde Minden See ae 45,799,663 
Duty free, being the produce of British possessions............. 10,039,934 | 
Total quantity retained for home consumption...... .- wneeeee-- 55,819,597 | 
Total quantity re-exported .........22---.200- eters wonpewns = 


—— 


: oan So 
worsted mixed with other materials... ................-.... £3,085,892 | AMERICAN 


£5,795,069 | 


horse, are of any avail, when attacked, as is generally supposed, by this insect, | 


— Schools of Horticulture and Agriculture in France.—({Copied from | 


city, and probably may Possess some i i 
cate tissues and beautiful Organization of the Sat The Oia at 
metallic contact is known and well appreciated by the humane physician. 


Pedestrianism Extraordinary.—At t , Monday morning, 
wager of 300/., Lieutenant Stephens, Ps ana ane task seinen 
on foot 75 miles in 12 hours. The place appointed was Kilcommon th 
Anglesey-road, a mountainous district of Tip over a marked p sorb of 
two-and-a-half miles, rather up and down Mi hen he had traversed fort 
miles, odds were made (but not taken) that he would accomplish the feat within 
time, but unfortunately after the 47th mile, he was obli d to give i “Ps 
paaewn. in the right ankle, which it appears he had strai At sg) aig 
ievtenant Stephens got over the 47 miles in six hours a i i 
the last hour looked of easy winner. He took 22 satan oie ee 
only one rest more, which was four minutes. London Sunday ia 


A telling Pun.—Richmond bridge is now opened every da 
days, to foot-passengers. ‘‘ I wonder,” said X., meeting i. ia (aw Steen oes 
one can also cross Waterloo bridge without paying?” *Goand ask,” answered 
H., ‘‘and you'll be ¢olled.”’ 


A Sensible Prayer.—A backwoodsman about to encounter a bear, and dis- 
trusting his own strength a little, made the following very sensible prayer : 
‘Oh Lord! here’s going to be one of the greatest sort of bear fights you ever 
did see, sure! Oh Lord, help me—but if you cant help me, for God's sake dont 
help the bear ?” 











Special Verdict.—Three young men were recently tried in Cattaraugus county 
| for shooting and mortally wounding a dog. The written verdict of the jury 
)} was—“ All three guilty ; plaintiff's amages assessed at 6 pence ; and each of 
N. Y. Sun. 


HF Not bad. We recollect in an adjoining county of adog case in which 
the verdict of the Jury found the defendant guilty of shooting his neighbor's 
dog, and ‘fined him $5 to be “ paid in two hound puppies.” 

Louisville City Gazette. 

A Pleasant Task.—The itinerant gentleman, calling himself “G. E. Drofi- 
nore,’ who professes that he has undertaken to learn a trade, or work at one, 
till he can éarn fifteen shillings ; also to learn to play some musical instrument, 
or make one of original construction, and by playing which,and selling matches, 
| save £100—is now perambulating these towns. This sum of £100 he is to 
save exclusive of expenses, doing all before he sleeps on a bed, or is covered 
with bed-clothes, shaves his beard, cuts his hair, drinks any ale, wine, or spiri- 
| tuous liquors, smokes tobacco, or takes snuff. He is to attend some place of 
| Divine Worship every week, and take down the divisions of a sermon. 

Plymouth Journal. 
Last not Least.—We are visited with Encke’s Comet but once in forty years ; 
Itis the same with 





Sir Peter and Sir John 


were wine-bibbing together. ‘ Why,” said the illustrious ex-Lord Mayor to 


| the other illustrious ex-Lord Mayor, ‘‘ Why, my dear Laurie, is a pawnbroker 


like the last man?” 
Sir Peter drained his glass of City port, looked volumes of vacancy, and then 
| ventured to inqnire “ whether Sir John meant Hoby the boot-maker ?” 
*‘ Nothing of the sort, my boy,” returned the titled tallow-chandler, “he is 
whereas I mean the last of men. No, no, old cock; a 


for another bottle of port. Age. 
Riding.—An officer on a field-day happened to be thrown from his horse, and 

as he lay sprawling on the ground, said to a friend who ran to his assistance, “ I 

thought I had improved in my riding, but I find I have fallen of.” 





| 
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Curf Register and Sporting Magazine. 
EDITED BY WILLIAM T. PORTER, 
And published Monthly in the City of New York, at Five Dollars per annum, 
FROM THE OFFICE OF “‘THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES.” 
Embellished with Superb Engravings on Steel. 


' 


HIS work is now published with punctuality on the first day of each month, from the 
Office of the ‘“‘ Spirit oF THE TiMEs,” corner of Broadway and Barclay street, New 
York, and Seven Numbers of the 10th Volume have already been issued; the sth No. will 
| appear on the Ist of August, embellished with TWO STEEL ENGRAVINGS, executed 
expressly for this work. Each number contains sixty-four pages of imperial octavo size, 
| beautifully printed on new type on paper of the finest fabric; a superb ENGRAVING on 
Steel Plate accompanies each number, rendering it one of the handsomest and most ele- 
gantly embellished magazines in the United States. 
The following articles and embellishments, among an infinite variety of interesting 
matter, have appeared since the transfer of the “‘ Register” to New York :— 


The First Number (double) for January and FEBRUARY, was embellished with three 
fine Steel Engravings: the celebrated horse **HARKAWAY,” by Dick, after Turner, 
“TROUT FISHING ON LONG ISLAND,” by HinsHILwoop, after Jackson, and “* EN- 
GLISH ECLIPSE,” by O. P. Q., after Stubbs. : 

Contents of No. L. and Il.—Memoir of Harkaway, by the Editor; The Godolphin Ara- 
bian, by M. Sue; On Breeding for the Turf, by Phenix; A Sacondaga Deer Hunt, by 
Charles F. Hoffman, Esq.; Trout Fishing on Long Island, by the Editor; The English 
Racing Season for 1838; by Craven; Essay on Leicester and South Down Sheep, by L. 
Tucker, Esq.; The Louisiana Turf, by A.; Continental Sporting, by Nimrod; American 
Racing Calendar of 1839; Alphabetical List of Winning Horses in 1838, at al] distances ; 
The High Prices of Stallions ; Blood will Come out ; Morse Letter Writers ; Remedy for 
Bots or Grubs, and Cholic; Register of Pedigrees; Essay on English — x the 
Editor ; together with highly interesting articles by F. P. Delme Radcliffe, Esq.; M. M. 
Milburn, Esq., “A.” “*D. M. G.” W. G. Allan, Esq., ** Asmodeus,” &c. &c. 

The Second Number (double) for Marcu and APRIL was embellished with two superb 
Engravings on Steel: the celebrated horse ‘* PLENIPOTENTIARY,” by Dick, after Tur- 
ner, and ** DDORSAY AND HIS TRAINEAU,” by Dick, after Aubrey. 

Contents of No. Ill. and 1V.—Memoir of Plenipo, by the Editor; Native and Im- 
ported Stock, by Jersey; Oriental Field Sports; D’Orsay and his Traineau, by A 
New Contributor; Killing Trout out of Season; On Bridling and Bitting Horses ; Notes 
of the Month, by the Editor; Turfiana, by the Editor of the London New Sporting 
Magazine ; Racing in Russia; Memoir of Imp. Belshazzar; On Arab Horses ; English Po- 
pular Racing Stallions ; Alphabetical List of American Winning Horses in 1838; Familiar 
Anatomy of the Horse ; Memoir of Imp. Philip; A Maryland Fox Hunt; The late Match 
in Virginia ; Salmon Fishing in Canada, by Piscator; On Shoeing Horses, by Charles Vial 
de Saint Bel; Sales of Blood Stock; Boat Song; New Theory of Stallions ; together 
with articles of great practical utility by “Peter Simple,” Chas. F. Hoffman, Esq., “ T. 
| A.” “ Uncle Toby,” Craven, &c. &c. 
| The Third Number (double) for May and Jung, was embellished with two costly Engra- 
vings, “A FOREST JOUST,” by Dick, after Landseer, and FLY-FISHING, by Dick, after 
Cooper. oe 

Contents of No. V. and VI.—Stable Economy, by Prof. Stewart ; On Training, by Expe- 
dition ; Fly-Fishing, by the Editor; A Week in the Woodlands, by Frank Forester ; How 
to Buy a Horse; Observations of the Spring Campaign ; Comparison of the Speed of 
Horses ; Deer Stalking, by William Scrope, Esq.; The Handley Cross Hounds ; The Wash- 
ineton and Baltimore Races; Register of Pedigrees; Racing Calendar of 1839; The 
Blood Hound; Notes of the Month, by the Editor, with various sporting articles from the 
practised pens of “ Piscator,” Professor Stewart, “‘ Kunegos,” &c. &c. 

The Seventh Number, for Juty, was ennibee® —_ acostly and elaborately executed 

Engraving of DON JOHN, by Prud’homme, after Herring. 2 
Contents of No. VII.—Memoir of Don John, by the Editor; A Week in the Woodlands 
(continued), by Frank Forester ; Ten Minutes Run with a Wolf, by Kunegos ; How to 
Buy a Horse, by An Amateur; Notes of the Month; Turfiana; American Sporting Gal- 
lery ; The Canadian Hunter to his Horse, by J. H. Willis, Esq.; On Acclimating Cattle in 
} Louisiana, by Dr J. $.; Sand Eating by Horses ; Epistle to the Editor, by an Old Reader, 
&c., together with the usual variety of Sporting matter. open vain 

In the First Number was commenced an AMERICAN RACING CAL FOR 
1839, with Omissions in the Racing Calendar for 1838, and “ NOTES OF THE ——_ 
by the Editor, forming a running commentary on the various subjects of Sporting —- 
and conversation of the day, all which are continued in the subsequent ae, ince 
the work has fallen into the hands of the present editor, a great number < ay arden, 
known to the Sporting World, as Breeders and Turfmen, have velemtooses # e = peo hsane 
gifted pens as contributors, so as to have imparted an original chasnsees oe ae va of the 
to the Magazine. Its contents are entirely different from those of : ~ P sisteed of 
Times,” though published inthe same office ; the facilities enjoyed Amy  eseuniats of 
the weekly paper for collecting early information, ard for the successtt As an ti 
their enterprises, enable them to expend a far greater amount ~~ a ' = pent 2 
zine than its subscription list would otherwise warrant, were it oma a tapes seemien of 
alone sustains them, and they are happy to add that since it -_ € +L. g 
the subscribers to their weekly paper have also subscribed to t agaz a seattle 

The American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine will a eg ag A = mane 
the old price—Five dollars per annam in advance,—notwiths P 


ication i i ly double that heretofore laid out upon it. 
publication is attended with an expense near: Ly tw 
The publishers rely with entire confidence upon a oT tar te fra snghrnen ot — 


f The Turf and the Agricultural Interest generally, 
in their hands their quartiien to increase its value and usefulness shall never flag. 
ent publishers, it is requested that Commu 


As no local agents are employed by the pres 
nications and Subscriptions be addressed directly to WM. T. PORTER, 


Editor of the “ Turf Register” and of the “ Spirit of the Times.” 


New York, July 13, 1839. = 
iILES OF THE ‘‘ SPIRIT OF THE TIMES.”’ 
FEW files for the last year remain for disposal. Gentlemen desirous of obtaining 
same are advised to make early application at the Publication office, corner © CAs] 
wa™ and Barclay street 











six months before. 











Ba.timors, Md. - * 
Boonvi._e, Mo._.- -.-. 
Campen, N. J. - --- 
Cras Oncnarp, Ky.’ - 
€rncrnnati, Ohio - - 
CLINTON, 

Cross Keys, Va. - - - 
Fort Smits, Arks. -- 
GreeEnssoro’, Ala.- - 
LovisvILLE, Ky. -- 










at $2000 
‘ Picton Course, J. C. Fail Mcting, sd Tuesday, 15th Oct 
LivinasTon, Ala. =~ Yieren, $3000 aside, 2m. h., Czarina vs. Cleopaira, 1st day. 
o Meeting, y, y. 
ee eet Club Meeting, St. Pierre Course, 3d Monday, 19th Aug. 
Monrusat, le. C. ~*~ pascombe Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, last Tuesday, 26th Nov. 
New Vouk Crry - - Union Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, Ist Tuesday, Ist Oct. 
New Orveans, La. - Eclipse Jockey Club Fall Meeting, Ist Tuesday, 3d Dec. 
PrrrsyLVANIAC.H.Va.Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 3d Wednesday, 18th Sept. 
Quesec, L. C. - - - Association Meeting, 1st Tuesday, 2d Sept. 
Sr. Louis, Mo. - - - - Prairie Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, 2d Monday, 14th Oct. 
SprinerireLD, Ala. - Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 2d Tuesday, 8th Oct. 
Trenton, N. J. - - - Eagle Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, 4th Tuesday, 22d Get. 
Van Buren, Arks. -- Jockey Club Fall Meeting, Ist Tuesday, Ist Oct. a 
Wasurneron, D. C. - National Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, Ist Tuesday, Ist x 
Wuee.ine, Va. - - - Jockey Club Fall Meeting, Ist Tuesday, 3d Sept. 


Lyncusura, Va. 
La Prarie, L,. C. 





2 
SPORTING INTELLIGENCE EXTRA! 


BOLIVIA AND THE CAPTAIN’S RACE IN 1834. 
Wasutnaton, July 17, 1839. 


Now, Mr. Spirit, as I am assured from the whole tone and character of your 
valuable paper that nothing can afford you more pleasure than to have history 
set right, where you have unintentionally fallen into error. I beg permission to 
correct the reading of a small paragraph connected with the notice of that cele- 
brated and triumphant race horse, John Bascombe. 

The matter to which I allude rans thus :—‘ In 1834 Bolivia, at the Fall meet- 
ing of the National Jockey Club, at Washington, beat Mingo in a sweepstake 
for 3 yr. olds, two mile heats, in 3:58 and 3:48. There were eleven subscribers 
to the stake, but only these two started. Mingo was amiss, having caught cold 
on board the steamboat at Baltimore, and was distanced the second heat.” 

The fact of the case stands thus: eleven subscribers, of whom four started, 
viz., Bolivia, The Captain, Mingo, and Harriet Heth. Bolivia and The Cap- 
tain contended for the 2d heat, which was run in 3:48, the former winning the 
race by a very short distance. It was the opinion of many The Captain lost 
the heat in the starg, his legs being what we term bucked, and got off with great 
reluctance. I wef know it was the opinion of The Captain's owner he was 
able to beat Bolivia, and as an evidence of it, | heard him propose to Col. 
Crowe t to repeat the same race of two miles, in fifteen or thirty minutes bet- 
ting the one against the other. The gallant old Colonel left the Judges’ stand, 
took a look at the mare, returned, and declined the race, saying ‘“‘he had won 
glory enough for one day.” 

It is very questionable whether The Captain could have beaten the mare 
then, or ever, and certainly this little anecdote is not related with a view of de- 
tracting from this celebrated race horse—very far from jit, as none hold both 
her and her generous owner in higher esteem. My whole object in noticing 
this affair was simply to do justice to a fine horse, whom IJ have thought I have 
seen some temper in the knowing ones to disparage. Had a ‘“ Baltimorean” been 
in attendance at the National Course in the Spring of 1834, he might have been 

gratified by seeing the first race The Captain ever ran a ‘‘gocd 2d heat.” 

Pray excuse this hasty scrawl. Wishing all success to the ‘“ Spirit,” and 
health and happiness to the editor and Pete Whetstone, 

Iam, &c. &c., yours, 











RoaNokE. 





SPORTING EPISTLE FROM TUE SOUTH. 

Dear Sir,—I returned home but a few days since, having attended the Lex- 
ington and Louisville (Ky.) Races; there were good contests at both. The 
Lexington Course is the best managed in the United States: it is under the 
contro! of the Club; they employ persons to attend to every department, the 
whole of which is superintended by a committee of gentlemen, who devote 
their time and attention to it for the benefit of the sport. All the receipts and 
emoluments go to encourage the Turf, so they are enabled to offer many and 
liberal purses, out of comparatively small resources. The secret of this con- 
sists in their not having a blood-sucking proprietor to glut, who generally makes 
a practice of extorting as much, and doing as little, as possible; exacting all 
he can from the public, and impoverishing the racing men, on whom we de- 
pend for sport. 

At the Lexington Course you are not annoyed with any of those vexatious 
impositions, which cost much, that the proprietor may make a little more. As 
a friend of racing, I would recommend the system pursued at J.exington to all 
Jockey Clubs. 

Have you noticed the wonderful performance of Capt. McHeath, by Imp. Lee 
viathan, out of Miss Bailey, by Imp. Boaster ! He ran in about four weeks in 
four States—Florida, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi; two races at each 
course (except one), travelling 130 and 180 miles between each track, and lost 
but one heat. Bar Smrru will make a horse stand to his traces, and if there is 
anything in him will have it out. McHeath is very respectably connected ; 
Haney’s Maria had as much fame in Tennessee as Gen. Jackson. 

You will regret to hear that Mr. Joun C. Stevens’ Cara slipped twins to 
Glencoe. If a mare, whose produce is in a stake, bring twins, can either or 
both start? This is a possible case, and ought to be settled. Yours truly. 





FLYING CHILDERS, 

Flying Childers a chesnut horse, with white on his nose, and four white legs, 
was bred by Leonard Childers, Esq., of Carr House, near Doncaster, and foaled 
in 1715.—He was purchased when young by the Duke of Devonshire. Child- 
ers was by the Darley Arabian ; his dam, called Betty Leedes, by Old Careless ; 
his grandam (own sister to Leedes) by Leedes’s Arabian ; his great grandam 
by Spanker, out of the Old Morocco Mare, the dam of Spanker. Not one of 
the pictorial representations of this extraordinary horse give anything like a cor- 
rect resemblance of him: he is represented in them with high shoulders and a 
lofty forehand, a formation directly opposed to the fleetness of progressive mo- 
tion. Childers was not brousht upon the course till he was six years o!d, when 
consequently he had acquired his full strength and maturity, or nearly so. In 
April, 1721, he beat the Duke of Bolton's Speedwell, 8st 71b each, four miles, 
509 guineas : and in October following, he received from Speedwell 500 guineas 
forfeit. In October, 1722, Childers beat the Earl of Drogheda's Chaunter, 10st 
each, six miles, for 1,000 guineas. In April, 1723, he received of the Duke of 
Bridgwater’s Lonsdale Mare and Lord Milsintowne’s Stripling, 50 guineas for- 
feiteach: and in November following, he received 100 guineas from Lord Go- 
dolphin’s Bobsey. Childers ran a trial against Almanzorand the Duke of Rut- 
land’s Brown Betty, carrying 9st 2lb over the Round Course at Newmarket 
(turee mules, six furlongs, and ninety-three yards) in six minutes and forty se- 
conds. He ran over the Beacon Course (four miles, one furlong, and one ‘hun- 
dre d and thirty-eight yards) in seven minutes and thirty seconds. The accounts 
of Childers which have been handed down to us do not go sufficien'ly into de- 
‘ail; we are told, for instance, that the aggregate amount of his winnings 
re ached £20,000 ; but we are ata loss for the items,since we no not know where 
toseek for more of these interesting particulars beyond those already noticed, 
which tall very short of the amount just mentioned. His racing was confined 
to Newmarket, and there can be no doubt that he vanquished every opponent. 
As to his being able to go at the rate of a mile a minute, stated on supposition, 
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t in view. 

Royal Yacht Club sailed for their first prize this season on her Majesty's 
birth-day. A very numerous company assembled, among whom we noticed 
Lord Wharncliffe, Lord Craven, &c. &c. The following yachts sailed for the 
prize :—Widgeon, Success, Queen Victoria, and Fortuna. After a most beau- 
tiful contest, the Success won. 

On Friday evening week a four-oared boat 1ace came off between the stu- 
dents at Eaton. The distance, from Windsor bridge to the Rushes and back. 
The pull was a very severe one, past the Clump to Clever Point, and after a 
sharp contest for superiority, the Victoria was triumphant. The victors were 
Messrs. Fort, Ducket, Moody, Espinass, and East, steerer. 

A rowing match took place last week between Lane and Pocock, from West- 
minster Bridge to Putney, for £5 a side. It was a beautiful contest through- 
out, and was only won by half a minute by Pocock. 


Pigeon Shooting, §¢.—The match between Macleod and Parnell for £200 
came off, on Wednesday week, at 50 birds each, five traps, distance 30 yards, 
double guns, with privilege of using both barrels. Mr. Macleod won the 
match by shooting ten pigeons more than his competitor. 

On Thursday week a sweepstakes of £20 each was contended for by Messrs. 
Wickham, Macleod, and Parnell, at twenty-five birds each, thirty yards rise, 
and five traps. At the 25th round they all tied, when they agreed to shoot the 
ties off at seven birds each. Mr. W. won, killing 19, M. 18, and P. 15. The 
same party and a noble Captain shot three sweepstakes of £5 each, the same 
distance, seven birds each. The captain won two, and Mr. Parneli one. 
Messrs. Parnell, Macleod, and Wickham shot another sweepstakes at six birds 
each ; the latter gentleman the winner. 

Rifle Shooting at Kilmarnock took place a fortnight back. The wind was 
high, yet, nevertheless, after excellent shooting the prize was awarded to R. 
Crooks, Esq., and the second prize to Mr. Kennedy, gunmaker ; who also won 
the silver punch ladle, awarded for the best twenty successive shots. This 
gentleman with a double barrelled rifle of his own manufacture, won twelve out 
of the twenty-four prizes contended for. 








Cricketinc.—A singular match at Cricket came off on the 13th inst., at 
Cambridge, between smokers and non-smokers. The former had first innings, 
and it was curious to behold the beautiful weed “ wasting its substance” in 
party coloured and fantastic curls. The air was impregnated with the rich per- 
fume of the Havannah. When the clouds of smoke had in some degree evapo- 
rated, the play began, and the patrons of the “leaf” scored 49. The ladies’ 
men then went in and scored 69, which made the weedites to look ‘ reyther’ 
down. The second innings the ‘ puffers’ scored 161, making 210; whilst their 
opponents only scored 55, making 124. Thus the supporters of the revenue 
proved that, even in cricketing, "bacca was a powerful stimulant. The non- 
smokers are so ‘* werry incredulous” as not to believe their defeat was accele- 
rated by supernatural agency. What unbelievers they must be ! 





The Cockney-Boy’s Alphahet. 
vos an ‘At, vich ve vears on our ‘ead, 
vos a Beak, of offenders the dread, 
vos a Cad, as’il weedle the shy uns, 
vos old Drury, vot’s now got the Lions. 
vos the ’Ells vere they does the green squires, 
vos the Feenix, a hingin for fires. 
vos grim Gog of Guildhall, a gruff caitiff, 
vos a Hoyster, a werry nice native, 
vos Snow “Ill, not aa high un, but little, 
vos a Jarvey, vot's just lost his vittle, 
vos our Kountry, vot’s ruled by a spinster, 
vos a Lawyer, as chaffs at Vest—minster, 
vos Lord Mayor, vot commits prigs to Bridevell, 
vos the "Not, by Jack Ketch that is tied vell, 
vos the "Ouse vere they makes all the taxes, 
vos Bob Peel, as such sharp questions axes, 
vos Queer Street, a rum place, ‘tis agreed on, 
vos a ’Rit, vich you'd better take heed on, 
vos a Swell, sich acove for Newmarket, 
vos Old Tom, vot has made a few lark it, 
U vos those pirme Uns, vot flare up like rockets, 
V vos a Vipe, as ve vears in our pockets, 
W vos Waurxhall, sich a nice place, I’m thinkin’, 
X the Exchange, vere they chaffers like winkin, 
Y Z are no go, so I’m sure have said many— 

I’ve done them all now, sir—please give me a penny. 


YABOVOABZM AS BOS cAS 








TRAINING BULLFINCHES. 

“In Germany,” says Bechstein, those ‘ young bullfinches that are to be 
tanght to sing particular tunes, must be taken from the next when the feathers 
of the tail begin to grow, and must be fed only on rapeseed soaked in water, 
and mixed with white bread. Although they do not warble before they can 
feed themselves, it is not necessary to wait for this to begin their instruction ; 
for it will succeed better, if we may say so, when infused with their food, since 
experience proves that they learn those airs more quickly, and remember them 
better,which they have been taught just after eating. It has been said that these 
birds, like the parrots, are never more attentive than during digestion. Nine 
months of regular and continued instruction are necessary before the bird ac- 
quires what amateurs call firmness ; for, if the instruction cease before this is 
obtained, they would destroy the air by suppressing or displacing the different 
parts, and they often forget it entirely at their first moulting. In general it is 
a good plan to separate them from the other birds, even after they are perfect ; 
because, owing to their great quickness in learning, they would spoil the air 
entirely by introducing wrong passages ; they must be helped to continue the 
song when they stop,and the lesson must always be repeated while they are 
moulting, otherwise they will become mere chatterers, which would be doubly 
vexatious after having bestowed trouble in teaching them. Different degrees 
of capacity are shown here as well as in other animals; one young bullfinch 
learns with ease and quickness; another with difficulty, and slowly ; the for- 
mer will repeat, without hesitation, several parts of a song; the latter will 
hardly be able to whistle one part, after nine months’ uninterrupted teaching ; 
bat it has been remarked that those which learn with most difficulty remember 
the songs which have once been well learnt better and longer, and rarely forget 
them, even when moulting. The instrument used is a bird-organ, or a flageo- 
let, but generally the former. Many birds, when young, will learn some strains 
of airs whistled or played to them regularly every day; but it is only those 
whose memory is capable of retaining them that will abandon their natural song 
and adopt fluently, and repeat without hesitation, the air that has been taught 
them. Thus a young goldfnch learns, it is true. some part of a melody played 
| toa bulifinch ; but it will never be able to render it as perfectly as this bird ; 
| this difference is not caused by the superiority of memory in the one spec‘es 
| over that of the other. Numbers of bullfinches, which have been taught in 

the manner described, are brought from Germany to London every spring, and 
_ are frequently advertised for sale in the London newspapers ; the price, which 
is something considerable, depends on the powers and proficiency of the per- 
_ former.” Yarrell’s British Birds. 
SWEEPSTAKES, CAMDEN AND PHILADELPHIA COURSE. 
HE following Sweepstakes are now open tocome off over this course during the Fail 
Meeting of 1839 :— 

A Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $500 each, $290 ft., Two mile heats ; four or more to 
make arace; now four subs.; to close the Ist Sept. 

Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Two mile heats, sub. $200, h. ft., three or more to make a 
race ; free only for 3 yr. olds thatnever won a race. To clése the Ist Sept. Now three 
subscribers. 

Sweepstakes for 4 yr. olds Fall Meeting, 1839, Four mile heats, sub. $500 each, h.ft.; 
three or more to makearace. To close Ist Oct. Now two subs. 

Inside Stake, free for all ages Fall Meeting, 1839, on the day of the Jockey Club Purse 
(and for the Jockey Club Purse), Four mile heats; to name atthe Post, sub. $2000 each, 











it amounts to ridiculous nonsense: his racee over the Round and the Beacon 
Courses are sufficient and satisfactory testification—they were evidently trial ra- | 
ces, and he was carefully timed. As a racer, he was inferior to Eclipse, in power 
and speed—inferior altogether. Childers was rather more than fifteen hands 
high. It isto be regretted that we have no correct likeness of him: the artist 
who painted the original picture from which the various engravings have been | 
copicd, was altogether ignorant of the principles or organs of the progressive 
motion of the horse: he has represented Childers in a state of excitement with 
- ne a ee considerably from the ground: thus the shoulders and 
orehand of the animal se 
ecb ee Cm pe and the eye of the beholder is met by a 
| » Inst nely corresponding orga) ization for which Child- 
ers must necessarily have beeh remarkable. Childers proved a valuable stal- 


lion, and died in the Duke of Devonshire’s stud j 
said to bad toan $y eae e’s stud in 1741, aged 26 years. He is 





Aquatics.— Within the last few years Rowin 
been frequent ; it has become an amusement of hig 
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P. P.; three or more to make arace, To close Ist Sept. Now two subs. 
July 19th, 1839.—{jy 20] WM. N. FRIEND, Proprietor. 
WHEELING JOCKEY CLUB RACES. 
HE Fall Meeting overthe Wheeling Course will commence on Tuesday, the 2d Sept., 
and continne five days. 

First day—A Sweepstakes for 2 yr. olds, Mile heats, sub. $50 each, h. ft. To name and 
close 20th August. Now two subs. 

Same day—A Sweepstake for 3 yr. olds, Two mile heats, sub. $100 each, h.ft. To 
name and ciose by Ist Sept. 

Same day—A Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Mile heats, sub. $50 each, h. ft. To name and 
close Ist Sept. 

Second day—Proprietors’ Purse $300, Three mile heats. 

Third day—Corinthian Stake for untried horses, Mile heats, $25 entrance,sd.sd Gen- 
a Riders, dressed in Jockey Club style; weight 160lbs., to close the day before 
the race. 

Same day—For a Splendid Sett ef Cut Glass, value $150, Two mile heats; entrance 
a cer | upon the number of subscribers ; the winner to take the glass or the money at 
1is option. 

Fourth day—Jockey Club Purse $500, Four mile heats. 

Fifth day—Purse $150, Mile heats best 3 in 5. 

J. E. NORVELL 


iy 20) . J. H. OLIVER, | | Proprietors. 


COL. JOSEPH M. WHITE, oF Frorma (Cousgiior at Law). 
The undersigned has been asked his legal opinion upon the right of Messrs. ScxMipe 
& HaMILton to organize and carry into effect a Lottery under the laws of Florida.—It ap- 
pears that an application was made by them to the Legislative Assembly of the Territory 
for such a privilege, which was granted by the Senate and Legislative Council, and vetoed 
by the Governor. It was ascertained that by # previous act in force, and unrepealed, cer- 
tain Commissioners therein named, were authorised “to raise such sum or sums of 
money, by lottery, in such scheme or schemes, as they may deem appropriate or advisa- 
ble,” to complete a Court House and Seminary. The Commissioners have deemed it 
‘appropriate and advisable” to adopt this scheme, which they have a perfect right to do, 
so long as the act stood in force, and without limitation as to time. If it is urged that 
such an act, for such a purpose, was not intended for so large an operation, the answer is 
obvious, that the Legislature has not specified the extent or durationof the scheme. The 
discretion is given to the Commissioners, who have acted upon the subject, and it is not 
in the power of the Governor, Legislature, or Judiciary, to hinder, or obstruct in any man- 
ner, the execution of such plan as the Commissioners shall agree upon. 

Iam of opinion, therefore, that Scumipt & HamiLTon have the legal right to execute 
the scheme agreed upon, in concurrence with, and under the legal authority of the Com- 
missioners. Ihave seen the paper signed by the partics, and consider it sufficient in law 
to authorize the scheme for the disposition of the Arcade, and other property in New 


Orleans. Jos. M. Wuirs, of Florida. 
New York, July 16th, 1839. 


THe NEw ORLEANS REAL EstaTE Lotrery.—It is with feelings of satisfaction that we 
are induced to lay before our readers the above lucid opinion of that eminent lawyer, 
Colonel Jos. M. Ware, of Florida, in reply to the unfounded assertions made by some 
interested individuals, and also, we regret to add, in a few instances, by the public press, 
against the legality of the grant under which this lottéry is to draw. Our numerous 
friends, and even our enemies, will now be compelled to admit that this is no longer to 
be considered as a “hoax ;” indeed, the evidence of such being the general belief has 
hitherto been so slight, that had we consulted our own individual judgment, Col. White’s 
opinion would never have been taken—but we have yielded to the voice of our friends, 
and taken his opinion—and behold the result—a most triumphant one ! 

Mr. Louis Schmid., the principal manager, being also desirous of refuting any slander- 
ous observations that may have been made, adverse to the validity and fairness of the lot- 
tery in question, has come hence from New Orleans, provided with introductions of the 
highest nature, and is fully prepared to give such New York city references, as wil] be 


satisfactory to the most sceptical, and a complete answer to the endeavor made by some 
parties (who have an object to gain,) to cast odium on the concern. 


{jy 20-1t*] SYLVESTER & CO., 156 Broadway. 


AB ST. LOUIS JOCKEY CLUB RACES. 
HE Fall Meeting of 1839, over the St. Louis Course, will commence on Monday, 14th 
October next, and ccntinue six days. 4 

First day—A Match between Messrs. Lane & Shacklett’s Bonny Black, and Messis. 
Uzzell & Bissell’s Molly Long, for $500, Two miles. 

Same day—A mule race, to come off immediately after the match, Two mile heats ; 
purse $50, ent. $20, to be added to the purse. No distance in this race. 

Second day— A Sweepstakes for 2 yr. oidcolts and fillies, sub. $1060, h. ft., Mile heats. 
Now two subs. 

Third day—A Sweepstakes for 3 yr. old colts and fillies, sub. $160 each, h. ft., Two mile 
heats. Now three subs. The two preceding sweepstakes to name and close by the Ist 
August next 

Fourth dey—PYroprietor’s Purse $500, Three mile heats. 

Fofth day—Jockey Club Purse, $1000, Four mile heats. 

The entrance required for the above purses, is ten per cent. on the amount of the re- 
spective purses. 

Sieh doy—Mile heats, best 3 in 5, for the St. Louis Plate, valued at $209. The entrance 
to depend on the number of entries made. 

I> The above races are free for any horse, mare, or gelding. 

Ic7 All persons wishing to enter into the above sweepstakes, will direct to the proprie- 
tor, at this place, and at the same time remit a forfeit note, which letter must be mailed 
on or before the time the stakes close. 

IL> Several improvements have been meade on the course since the Spring Meeting ; 
among which is one that will add greatly to the safety of running, by an entire enclosure 
for the inside circle. Stables will be furnished on application. 

BENJAMIN AMES, Secretary and Proprietor. 

N. B. There is a trainer of respectable character located on the track, who will under- 
take the training of horses for gentlemen, on moderate terms, and give the most unques- 
tionable guarantee in regard to capability and probity of character. 

I> Heretofore, two courses have been in operation near this city, and the subscriber 
deems it imperative to state that, as far as the St. Louis Course has been concerned, tlie 
purses have been promptly paid. [iy 20] B. AMES. 


CROSS KEYS COURSE, SOUTHAMPTON CO., Va. 
HE races over this course will commence the 3d Tuesday, 17th September, 1829, and 
continue four days. 

First day—A Sweepstakes for 3 yr. old co‘ts and fllies, sub. $150 each, h. ft., Mile heats, 
to name and close the Ist day of Sept. next; three or more to make a race. Now two 
subscribers. 

Second day—Proprietor’s Purse $300, free of discount, $15 entrance. 

Third day—Jockey Club Purse $500, free of discount, $20 ent. 

Fourth day—A Sweepstakes for3 yr. olds that never won a race, Mile heats, sub. $100 
each, h. ft. To name and close the Ist day of Sept. 1839. Three or more to makea race. 

Same day—A Sweepstakes for 2 yr. olds, One mile, sub. $100 each, h. ft.; three or more 
tomake arace. Now two subs., and many more expected. 

Entries made to any of the above stakes will be addressed to SAMPSON C. RUSE, 
Proprietor, Boykin’s Depot, Southampten County, Virginia. 

GEORGE B. CARY, President. 
ROBT. RIDLEY, Ist Vice President. 
JAS. S. FRENCH, 2d Vice President. 











C. D. BARHAM, Secretary. 
July 12, 1839.—{jy 20) 


IMPROVED DURHAM SHORT HORNS. 
V R. WHITAKER’S third sale of high bred improved Short Horns, by the Ship Napier, 
will be held at Powelton, near Philadelphia, on Friday, the 20th September, 1839, at 
iNo’clock, A. M. 

The Subscriber is anthorised by Col. Powe! to state, that all the best cattle which he 
ias at any time imported, and the improved Short Horns which he considered the best in 
England, were either in Mr. Whitaker's possession, or were derived from his fold. Col. 
Powell has not the slightest interest in Mr. Whitaker’s sales. 


C.J. WOLBERT, Auctioneer. 
Philadelphia, Julv 15th, 1839.—{jy 20] 
SWEEPSTAKES, EAGLE COURSE, TRENTON, N. J. 
SWEEPSTAKES tor 3 yr. olds, Mile heats, subscription $200 each, $100 forfeit ; 
fi three or more to make a race; to name and close Ist of August. Now two sub- 
scribers, viz": David McDaniel, Jas. B. Kendall. : 

A Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds that have never won, Mile heats, sub. $300 each, $100 ft.; 
three or more to make a race; toname and close as above. Now one subscriber, viz.: 
Col. Wm. R. Johnson. 

A Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds that have never won, Mile heats, sub. $100 each, h. ft.; 
three or more to make a race; to name and close as above. 

A list of the entries to the above Sweepstakes will be published in the “‘ Spirit of the 
Times,” immediately after the Ist of August. 

I> The Fall Meeting will commence on the Second Tuesday following the Fall Races 
over the Kendall Course. Purses, $1500, Four mile heats; $1660, Three mile heats; 
$600, Two mile heats, &c. &c. One third of each purse to go to the second best, if more 
than one start—if but one all to go tothe winner. Entrance 5 per cent. 

When the rules of the Northern Turf do not determine which is second best, the horse 
that is second in the last heat will be so considered. O. BAILEY, Secretary. 

Trenton, N. J., July 11, 1839.—1jy 13) - 


TROTTING, HUNTING PARK COURSE. 

HE following Trotting Purses are declared to come off over the above Course, tlie 

4th Tuesday, 23d July :— 
. First dey. at 1 o’clock—A Purse of $200, Two mile heats under the saddle, free for all 
Trotting Horses. 

Same day—A Purse of $100, Mile heats under the saddle, free for all Trotting Horses 
that have not won over that amount. 
Second day, at 1 o’clock—A Purse of $200, Two mile heats in harness, free for all 
horses, not excepting the winning horse of the previous day. 
Same day—A Purse of $100 Mile heats, best 3 in 5, under the saddle, free for all. 
JAMES BROWN, Proprietor. 














Philadelphia County, July 8th, 1839.—fjy 13-2t] 


KNICKERBOCKER HALL, 
N] .19 PARK ROW.—The subscribers having opened the above house on the European 
« \-len, are now ready to accommodate their friends and the public in superior style. The 
house is furnished with every convemence, and all the luxuries of an unrivalled market. 
The lodging-rooms area ity, and well furnished, and in perfect order; the ordinary is spa- 
cious, neat, convenient and well-furnished; and the tables shall always be supplied with 
all the rarity the market affords, served up by experienced cooks. 
Gentlemen visiting the city will find this a most desirable and central situation, being 
nearly on Broadway, fronting the Park ; and,in short, concentrates the beauty and elegance 
of local and transitory ebjects of attraction and splendor with which New York abounds. 
EDSALL & JONES. 
N.B.—For the accommodation of travellers, this house will be open at all hours of the 
(Marl6-tf.] 








STAKES, PiCTON COURSE, LIVINGSTON, Ala. 

RODUCE STAKE for colts and fillies dropped Spring of 1840, to run Fall Meeting of 

1842, Mile heats, sub. $2600 each, h. ft.; three or more to make arace. To name and 
close by the 15th of November, 1839. Notes and security are required for the forfeit in all 
cases. 
1. John Nicholls names produce of Columbia Taylor, by Medley, and Imp. Leviathan. 
2. Richard Yarborough names produce of Bellona, by Stockholder, and Imp. Leviathan. 
3. Win. E Long names produce of Fanny Hill, by Stockhelder, and Jerry. 
2. Kuterbish Stake, free for colts and fillies (the get of horses standing in Sumter 01 
the adjoining counties,) dropped Spring of 1840,to run Spring of 1843, Mile heats, sub. 
$300 each, h. ft.; three or more to make arace. To name and close by the Ist Jan., 1541. 

Wm. 3B. Ochiltree names a colt or filly the get of Pactolus. 
. id oe 


. Kader B. Stallings “ 7 a 
. John Long names colt or filly, the get of Jerry. 
. Wm. E. Long “4 } he + 


Om Oo no 


. Richard Yarborough names colt or filly, the get of Pactolus. 
6. James S. Jackson names colt or filly, the get of Pulaski. 

3. Sweepstakes for colts and fillies 3 yr. old Spring of 1839, to run during the regular 
Fall Meeting, Two mile heats, sub. $500 each, $200 ft.; three or more to make a race. 
To name and close by the Ist of Sept., 1839. 

A. M. Jewell. 
4. Sweepstakes for colts and fillies 3 yrs. old Spring of 1840, Mile heats, sub. $500 each, 
$200 ft.; three oc more tomake arace. To name and close Ist Jan..1840. Torun during 
Spring Meeting. A. M. Jewell. 
5. Sweepstakes for colts and fillies 3 yrs. old Spring of 1840, Mile heats, sub. $300 each, 
$100 ft.; three or more to make arace. Toname and close Ist Jan., 1840. Torun during 
Spring Mecting. A. M. Jewell. 
6. Sweepstakes for colts and fillies 3 yrs. old Spring 1840, to run during regular Fail 
Meeting, 1540, Three mile heats, sub. $1000 each, $250 ft.; three er more to make a race. 
To name and close by 4th of Jan., 1840. 
AlLentries to the above Sweepstakes must be addressed to the Secretary at Livings- 
ton, Sumter Co., Alabama, and they will meet with prompt attention. 


J. J. JEWELL, 
June23, 1839.—[jy 13) 





Secretary Livingston Jockey Clu). 
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piecureuhehinembnne.aci-2 e- 
rile following stock, which pen ueet fashionable strains of blood, 
1 will be sold ut Nashville Tenn., daring the Cada all Meeting of the Jockey Club, 
it otherwise posed . . ‘ 
1. Anvil, br. h. 9 yrs. old, by Mons. T out of Sir Archy, the dam 
N n oak ‘onson, Isabella, by Sir Y, 


July 200 





Picton, Drone, Martha Washi 


, . 
» Derwin, ch.c. 4yrs., by Henry Tonson, out of the dam of Lilac and Tishimingo, by 
sir Archy. 
4 Phantom, ». c. 4 yrs., by Gohanna, out of Imported Phantomia, (dam of Anna Maria.) 
4. Ch.c. 3 yrs., by old Rattler, out of Magnolia by Mons. Tonson. See No. 14. 
Ch.c. 3 yrs., by Imp. ae dam by Tenn. Oscar, ¢.d. by old Pacolet, g. g.d 

+. Imp. Cour de Lion, g. g. g. d. by Grey Medley (Barry’s), g. g. g. g.d. by Celer, &c. &c. 
6. Bc. 2yrs., by lmp. Leviathan, out of Magnolia by Mons. Tonson, out of Juliet by 

Kosciusko, and she out of Col. Singleton’s Imp. Psyche. 

7. B.c. Chevalier, 2 yrs., by Imp. Chateau Margaux, out of Minerva Chance, by Multum 
Parvo; Minerva Chance is also the dam of Black Knight, who ran with Boston a four 
race at the Wastingrer City Spring races; for her pedigree in full, see list of Hon. 
| e] Jennifer’s stock. 
s B.c. Harry Hill, 2 yrs., by Imp. Chateau Margaux, out of Imp. Anna Maria. 

4 Ch.c. lyr. by Imp. Leviathan, out of Lady Clifton, by Wickham’s Richmond, and 
out of Lady ‘Teazle, by Imp. Peter Teazle ; her dam Cora, by Dr. Wm. Thornton’s Imp. 
er, out of the full sister to the celebrated race-horse Nantoaka, by Hall's Imp. Eclipse. 

Clifton is the property of Col. Bowie, of Md. 
BROOD MARES. 

No. 10. Black Maria, by Eclipse, out of Lady Lightfoot, and her br. f. foal by Imp. Luz- 

viz, called Great Western—stinted to Imp. Leviathan. 

Maria Shepherd, (dam of Lilae,) and her b. c. foal Hector, by Imp. Priam—stinted to 


Leviathal 


i] 


2 Maria, out of Imp. Phantomia, and her ch. c. by old Rattler—stinted to 


12. Imp. Anu 
Imp. Philip. y 
12. Ch. m. by Eclipse, dam by Sir Archy, g. d.by Imp. Bedford, g. g. d. by Imp. Shark— 
Coole’s Twig ~Fearnaught—Jolly Roger—Mark Anthony—lnp. Monkey; and her foal 
by old Rattler—stinted to Imp. Philip 

\4. Magnolia, now stinted to Eclipse, and her foal by Imp. Leviathan. Magnolia is by 
Mons. Tonson, out of Juliet by Kosciusko or Saxe Weimar, and she out of Co). Singie- 


s famous nare Psyche—a racing pedigree on both sides. 
15. Bernice, b. m. out of old Madame Tonson, by Sir Archy, Junr., and her foal by Anvil 
tinted to Marshal Ney (see Edgar’s Stud Book). 
Pantinellr, ». £. 2 yrs., by Imp. Luzborough, out of Pocahontas by old Pacolet, re- 
to in No. 5. 
17. Ch. f. Ll yr., by Imp. Priam, out of No. 13. 
is. B.f. Lyr., by Anvil, ont of Imp. Anna Maria. 
19. Ch. £. L yr., by Imp. Leviathan, out of Magnolia (No. 14.) 
o). Tennessee, b. f. 2 yrs., by Imp. Felt, out of No. 15. 
2]. Br. f. lL yr., by Anvil, out of same (No. 15). 
2. Ch. h. 5 yrs., Livingston by Crusader, out of Patty Puff by old Pacolet (dam of An- 
, belonging to Rev. H. M. Cryer, R. S. Wooding, and B. Peyton. 
8. f. | yr., by Lmp. Leviathan,out of Minerva Chance. See No. 7. 
24, Minerva Chance, b. m. by Multum in Parvo, etc. see No. 7. 
\pplications, if by letter, to be addressed to me until Ist July, to New Orleans, and after 
me to Gallatin, Tennessee. BALIE PEYTON. 
27, 1839. 





THE ALABAMA STAKES. 
rile undersigned agree to run aSweepstakes over the Nashville Course, at the October 
| meeting, 1843, on the day after the ** Peyton Stakes,” for colts and fillies then 4 years 
vy $2000 each, half forfeit; or $500 if declared the Ist January, 1841; Three Mile 
Heots, tobe governed by the rules of the late Nashville Jockey Club. Ten or more en- 
»make a race, the second horse to be entitled to his stake; to close the Ist Janua- 
isi0. Nominations and forfeits declared, to be made known to the Secretary of the 
e Jockey Club, who with the President shall have power on the complaint of any 
esponsible subscribers, previous to the Ist of January, 1841, to declare any nomina- 
i, on proof of the insolvency of the subscriber, unless said subscriber gives securi- 
ie forfeit, within one month a‘ter notice of said declaration. 
James Jackson, R. K. Polk, Jas. W. Camp, 
T. Watson, Samuel Ragland, E. H. Boardman, 
Lucius J. Polk, Nicholas Davis, George Elliott. 
The Trial Stakes. 
e undersigned agree to runa Sweepstakes over the Nashville Course, at the October 
iz, 1843, on the day previous to the “* Peyton Stakes,” with the produce of mares 
lin 1839, for $1000 each, half forfeit, or $250 if declaredthe Ist January, 1842 ; Two 
ats, to be governed by the rules of the late Nashville Jockey Club. Ten or more 
s to make a race; the second horse to be entitled to his stake. To close thg Ist 
ry, 1540. Nominations and forfeits declared, to be made known to the Secretary 
Nashville Jockey Club, who with the President shall have power on the complaint 
y three responsible subscribers, previous to the Ist January, 1842, to declare any no- 
tion void, on proof of the insolvency of the subscriber, unless said subscriber gives 
ty for the forfeit, within one month after notice of said deelaration. 
James Jackson, Lucius J. Polk, Nicholas Davis, 
Samuel Ragland, William H. Polk, by E. H. Boardman, 
T. Watson, _ Lucius J. Polk, James W. Camp, 
Willis H. Boddie, R. K. Polk, Hickman Lewis. 
L. P. Cheatham, 
Gentlemen wishing to subscribe to either of the above stakes should address HUGH 
KIRKMAN, Esq., Secretary of the Jockey Club, Nashville, Tennessee, towhom the no- 
ms are also to be forwarded. [j22.1 


W*: the undersigned, agree to run a Sweepstake with colts and fillies dropped the 
Spring of 1839, over the Nashville Course, Tenn., Two mile heats, on the first day of 
Club Meeting on said course, the Fall of 1843, being the day previous to the 
Great Peyton Stake of $5000 entrance. Subscription to this stake, $2000, $400 ft., the 
if the Nashville Jockey Club to govern said race. If subscriber, colt, or filly dies, 
t tobe claimed. Three or more to make a race. Stake to close the Ist o” August. 

Address HUGH KIRKMAN, Esq. Secretary, Nashville, Tenn. 

|. James Kirkman, of La. names br. c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Imp. Lady Fly by Bustard 


NEW ORLEANS FALL RACES, ECLIPSE COURSE. 
[Ef following Sweepstakes are open over the Eclipse Course, New Orleans, at the Fall 
eting of 1839, to commence first Tuesday in December. 
pstakes for 2 yr. old colts and fillies, Mile heats ; sub. $500 each, $300 ft. 
a e ist of July, 1839. Now 6 subs., viz.: 
Y. N. Oliver, | Duncan F. Kenner, 
Fergus Duplantier, W. J. Minor, 





Jocke 





To name 


George M. Long. 
A. L. Bingainan. 


Spring Meeting, 1840. 
Sweepstakes for 2 yr. old colts and fillies, Mile heats; sub. $500 each, $300 ft. To run 
the Spring Meeting of 1840; and close the Ist of January next. Now 6 subs., viz.: 
W. T. Minor, Fergus Duplantier, T. J. Wells, 
Y. N. Oliver, G. N. Sanders, A. L. Bingainan. 


\eepstanes fo; 2 yr. old colts and fillies, subs. $1000 each, h. ft. Toname and close lst 
e in. 1840. Now 2subs. 
Duncan F. Kenner names imp. eh. f. by Langar, out of Annot Lyle by Ashton. 
ess (post paid) (my4] J. R. STERRITT, New Orleans. 


MOBILE JOCKEY CLUB RACES. 
fy [E Fall Meeting of 1839, over the Bascombe Course, will commence on the last Tues- 
iy, 26th Noveinber, and continue five days. 
/ day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $500, $200 ft., two mile heats. 
ce arace: To name and close by Ist Oct., 1839. Now 3 suti 
id day— Jockey Club Purse $500, Two mile heats. 
! day—Jockey Club Purse $700, Three mile heats. 
i th day—Jockey Club Purse $1000, Four mile heats. 
th day—Jockev Club Purse $300, Mile heats, best 3in 5. . 
day—Post Stake for 3 yr. olds, sub. $500, P. P., Mile heats. Five er more to make 
To close Ist Oct., and name at the post. ’ 
es to the Sweepstakes may be enclosed to either of the Secretaries, or to the pro- 
tor, at Mobile (post paid). < E . 
Good stabling and litter furnished gratis. D. STEPHENSON, Proprietor. 
Mobile, 4th April, 1839.—(tOct1] 
KENDALL COURSE, BALTIMORE. : 
d iby E Races over this course will take place on Monday, the 7th October, and continue 
six Fro~ the great encouragement met with the last season, the Proprietor 
\ fer ineree ed inlicements to visit the Kendall Course. The purses will be aug- 
i,bothin: umbe andamount. The particulars in duetime. The following sweep- 
s are now open to be run over this course :— 
\ Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, to run Fall Meeting of 1839, sub. $500 each, $200 ft., Two 
To name and close Ist Sept. next ; three or more to make arace. Now one 
Wm. R. Johnson. ; : 
epstakes as above, sub. $300 each, $100 ft. Now two subscribers, to wit: 
Win. R. Johnson, David McDaniel. 
4 Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds that never started in a public race, sub. ¢200 each, h. ft., 
‘mile heats. Four or more to make arace. To name and close as above. Now two 
scribers, wit: : 
png Se Win. R. Johnson, David McDaniel. s 
id to cap the climax, we have the Pete Whetstone Stakes, now opened and written 
-own hand, to wit: —A Sweepstakes for colts and fillies dropped Spring of 1838; to 
Spring of 1841. Mile heats, sub. $500 each; $200 ft. To name and close Ist January, 
* Now six subscribers, and fifty more expected. The present subscribers are :— 
i. C.F. M. Noland names f. by Imp. Cetus, out of Nell Gwynne by Rattler. 
Edward H. Pentleton names b. c. by Andrew, out of Miss Phillips. 
Jas. B. Kendall. 
4. Francis Thompson. : 
Vm. T. Mason names b. f. by Imp. Priam, 


6. David McDaniel. ‘ 7 b 
lers and racers desi of subscribing to the above Stakes, will address the sub- 
yey wernt seo , JAS. B. KENDALL, Proprietor. 


ine 17, 1839.—[June 22] 
. AUGUSTA (Ga.) RACES, LAFAYETTE COURSE. — 
IIE Annual Races sill come off ove The Lafayette Course, the 2d week in December 
next, When the following purses will be offered : 
First day— Jockey Club Purse $400, Two mile heats. 
Second day—Jockey Club Purse $700, Three mile heats. 
U'hird day—Jockey Club Purse onee to een os on 
urth day—Jockey Club Purse ile heats, : 
Q | Monday pre vious to the above annual Meeting, a Poststake, free for ep ap i 
$200 each, h. ft.; Pour mile heats. Four dr more to make a race ; to close on the y 


of Aug. next. Now 2 subs. . 
\lso, a Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $500 each, h. ft; Seven subs. 


\lso, a Poststake for 3 yr. olds, sub. $300 each, $100 ft.; Two mile heats. To close Ist 


day of Oct. next ; three or more to make arace. Now 1 sub. 
Also, - Smesastehinn for 3 yr. olds, dropped Spring of 1837, sub. $1000 each, — ho 
to come off the day preceding the first annual Meeting in 1840. To which are 7 subs., 
sub. $300 each, $100 


sed 
close at our annual 





Four or more 





aays. 


+ 
Als. 


er, to wilt: 


out of Flirtilla, Jr. 








Two mile heats. 


i closed. 


\lso, a Sweepstakes for 3 yt. olds, to be run the meeting of 1840; 
fh. Two mile heats. Three or more to make arace; to name and 
Meeting 839. Now 5 subs. . 

Vv me I ~ Levon 45 agree to run a Sweepstake with colts and fillies 3 yrs. old the —— 
of ISfl. to run in the Fall afterwards, Two mile heats, over the Lafayette Course, su 
S200 each, $100 ft. To name and close at the annual Meeting in 1840. Now 4 subs. nies 

‘so. a Produce Stake for colts and fillies dropped the Spring of 1839, to run the Fall o 
sub. $1000 each, h. ft.; to which ace 8 subs., and closed. 

 Emancipatio t of Imp. Lucy by Cain 

Col. Wade Hampton names ch. f. by Emancipation, ont o é : 

abi r — name produce of Count Zaldivar’s dam an John Bascombe 

in D. Kirby names produce of Imp. Invalid and Imp. Priam 
Col. Joha Crowell names produce of Bolivia and John Bascombe 
Pd-aonson & Lone name produce of Eliza Drake and Imp. Chateau Margaux - 
Thos. H. D. Van Landiagham names produce of Amy Hampton and John Bascom 
‘olin C.O. Hanlin names produce of Jane Bertrand and Imp. Luzborough 
Avoustus Lamkin names produce of Ione and Turnbull 


subscril oduce stake are requested to give a description of thei 
is as potiy os posaaie tuft! G. EDMONSON, Cor. Sec'y. 


leJun 


1842 





J. CONROY’'S 
FISHING TACKLE STORE, 


No. 52 Fulton, (corner of Cliff Street,) New York. £}22,tf.] 


- 





TURF REGISTER AND SPORTING MAGAZINE. 


a ad 


3 7th No. of this work was published on the Ist July, from the Office of the “ Spirit 
. of the Times,” corner of Broadway and Barclay st. This number is embeliizhed 
with a very superb and elaborately executed PORTRAIT OF DON JOHN, by Prud’homme, 
after an oil painting by Herring, and the following is submitted as its Table of Con- 


tents :— 
“4 EMBELLISHMENT: 
THE REAT St. LEGER Frevp 1n 1838, WITH 4 porTRaitT oF Don Jonny ; 
Engraved on Steel by wheres), oo = oil painting by Herring. 


+p : P. al 
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WM. T. PORTER, 


Editor of the “ Turf Register” and of the “* Spirit of the Times.” 
New York, July 6.—{j61 
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SPIRIT OF THE TIMES. 
HE following important articles and compilations have been published in the present 
volume of this paper, commencir g on March 9th, 1839. 
Pedigree and Performances of Black Maria. 
Pedigree and Performances of John Bascombe. 
Review of the New York Stage. 
ALYIHAABETICAL List oF AMERICAN Winntn@ Horsks at 1m., 2m., 3m., and 4m. heats, 
tor the year 1838. 
CoMPLETE List OF STALLIONS FoR 1839. 
Memoir of Augusta, witha complete sketch of her theatrical career. 
ALPHABETICAL LIsT OF ENGLIisH Wi1NnNING HorsEs for 1838, at all distances. 
The following CostLy EnGRravines have also been given inthe present volume :— 
Portrait of Madlle. AUGUSTA as The Sylphide. 
“ BLACK MARIA, owned by Hon. BaLt& Peyton of New Orleans. 
Ds JOHN BASCOMBE, “ Col. Jonn CRowE. of Alabama 
These will be followed by equally Fink EnNeravines of LEVIATILAN, SHARK, MO- 
NARCH, WAGNER, MINGO, &c. 
The Series, when complete, will form a Sportinac GALLERY worth of itself more than 
the price of subscription. {j22 } 


CINCINNATI JOCKEY CLUB. 
HE FALL MEETING OF 1839 will commence on Tuesday, 10th September, and 
continue five days. 

First day—Ohio Stallion Stake, Two mile heats, sub. $100 each, h. ft.; four or more to 
make a race ; a splendid Silver Pitcher, of the value of $100, to be added by the Proprie- 
tor; second best to get back his stake ; to name and close by the 15th Aug. 

To this race six subscribers are expected. 

Same day—Ohio Breeders’ Plate, value $200, for three year olds, free only for those bred 
in the State of Ohio, and Campbell County, Kentucky; Mile heats. 

Second day—The Breeders’ Plate, value $500, Two mile heats, a Beautiful Tea Sett 
(Silver), the amount of entrance to be governed by the number. To this plate the pro- 
prietor makes an entry. . 

Same day—A Post Stake for 3 year olds, Mile heats, sub. $100 each, the entry to be made 
at 4o’ciock the day previous to the Race, to name at the Judges’ Stand, previous to the 
hour of starting. 

Third day—Jockey Ciub Purse $600, Three mile heats. 

If three or more start, the second best to receive $120 out of the purse. 
the winner to receive $480. ‘ 

Fourth day—Jockey Club Purse $1000, Four mile heats. 

If three or more start, the second best to receive $200 out of the purse. 
the winner to receive $800. ; 

Fifth day—Proprietor’s Purse $400 in Gold. Mile heats. : 

If three or more start the second best to receive $100 out of this purse. 
the winner to receive $300 in gold. 

20th June, 1839.—[Jy 6] LEWIS SANDERS, Agent. 





If not three, 


If not three, 


If not three, 





BUCKEYE STAKE. 

Ts subscribers agree to run a Sweepstake Race over the Cincinnati Course, to be 

named the ‘* Buckeye Stake,” on the first day of the Spring Meeting in 1840, in 1541, 
and in 1842, Mile heats, for colts and fillies to be three years old the respective dates, $300 
entrance, $100 ft., to name and close the Ist day of January in each year; the Proprietor 
to add a Gold Cup (appropriately embellished) value $250; the second best to get back 
the stake paid by it. 

June, 1839.—[Jy 6-6t} 





VELOCIPEDE. 
T° be sold by auction by Messrs. TATTTERSALLS, at Doncaster, in the race week, the 
well known and valuable stallion VELOCIPEDE, sire of The Queen of Trumps, 

Hornsea, Ebberston, Oberon, Skater, Ainderby, (imported into America by L. J. Polk, 
Esq.,of Tenn.,) Calista, Jacob Faithful, Verbena, and many other first rate Race Horses. 

Velocipede, a chesnut horse, was foaled in 1825; he was got by Blacklock, out of a Ju- 
niper mare, her dam by Sorcerer, ont of Virgin by Sir Peter—Pot-8-o’s—Editha by Herod, 
etc. (See Skinner’s English and American Stud Book, p. 880.) : 
For price, etc., apply to Messrs. TATTERSALLS, Hyde Park Corner, if by letter, post 
paid. 

London, 2Ist May, 1839.—{Jy 6-4t] 


CINCINNATI FALL MEETING. 
N EXTRA PURSE OFFERED—$500 IN AMERICAN GOLD.—A Sweepstakes for 
3 yr. olds, to be run for over the Cincinnati Course, on Monday, the 9th Sept., Two 
mile heats ; subscription $100 each, h.ft. Ten or more to make a race. Each subscriber 
to pay $25 to the Proprietor in aid of the purse, which is to be $500 in American Gold, 
hung up at the Judges’ Stand. , 

If three start the second best to receive $200 out of the stake ; if four or more start, the 
third best to receive $100 out of the stake ; the balance of the stake and the Purse goes 
to the winner. To name andclose on or before the 15th Aug. In naming, the subscriber 
will forward the same to Lewis Sanders, Recording Secretary, Cincinnati, dated on the 
letter where itis mailed previous to 15th Aug. LEWIS SANDERS, Agent. 

June 24, 1839.—[{Jy 6] 








SYMMES* Sv ARES. ae 7 
HE subscribers agree to run a Sweepstake Race over tho Cincinnati Course, to be 
named the “ Symmes Stake” on the first day of the Fal Meeting in 3840, in 1841, and 
in 1842, Two mile heats, for colts and fillies to be 3 years old the respective dates, $300 
ent., $100 forfeit, to name and close the Ist day of April in each year; the Proprietor to 
add a Gold Cup (appropriately embellished) value $250; the second best to get back the 
stake paid by it. 
June, 1839.—{Jy 6-6t) va Sere 
* Col. J. C. Symmes, who settled the Cincinnati district. 


TO SPORTSMEN. 
OR SALE—A black Russian SETTER DOG, perfectly broke on al] game, and fetches 
in fine style. He is 2} years old, and is sold for want of use. Price, $60. Apply at 
141 Washington street, Newark, N. J., or to Mr. A. M. BLACK, at the New York Tatter- 
sall’s, Broadway. [July 6) 








PURE BERKSHIRE PIGS FOR SALE. ~ ale 
R. SMITH CUTTER, of Shrewsbury, N. J., has two litters of pure Berkshire pigs fer 
sale. Apply to LEWIS BEACH, 14 Cedar st. [Jy 6-2t)} 


BROOD MARE FOR SALE. 

HIE well known race mare Frolic; got by Am. Eclipse, out of the celebrated race 
T mare Betsey Ransom, by Virginian, with a yearling filly foal at her side, by the Imp. 
horse Trustee,to which horse the mare is also stinted. The mare isa large sized roomy 
mare for breeding, and the foal is one of great promise ; the owner is induced to part 
with them only on account of having sold his ferm. j 

They can be had, if applied for immediately, at the low price of $500 together. 
For further particulars apply to GEO. W. MILLER, New York Tattersall’s, or to the 


Editor of this paper. (July 6-5t] 
SITUATION as trainer and rider by a young man, aged 26 years, who can ride] (4lbs. 
A He is in possession of the best credentials as respects his character and ability, from 
many of the most distinguished gentlemen in England. A note left at the Office of this 
Paper, addressed to Martin Lawler, stating where an interview may be had, will? meet 


with immediate attention, or enquiry may be made there for further particulars. [my4-tf) 


VALUABLE BLOOD STOCK FOR SALE. — , 

HE undersigned being desirous of breaking up his breeding establishment in conse- 
T quence of its location at a distance from his residence, will dispose of his remaining 
stock at the most moderate prices. It comprises some of the most fashionable and the 
purest strains of blood in the country. : : 

No.1. Saluda, a chesnut mare, by Timoleon, out of a Sir Harry mare. and she out of High 
land Mary, an own sister to Sir Archy, etc. Saluda is the dam of Dr. Syntax, Viceroy, 
and others, and 17 years old. She has a colt by her side by Imp. Trustee, and is in foal te 
him again. } 

No.2. Gypsey, a roan mare, 15} hands high, and 7 years old, is own sister to the cele- 
trated Medoc and Midas. She was bred to Imp. Trustee lest year, and dropped a colt 
tnis Spring, which was considered the most promising on the Island ; it was unfortunate- 
ly killed by anaccident. Gypscy is again stinted to Trustee. 

No. 3. Chesnvt colt, by Imp. Barefoot, out of Saluda, 3 yrs. 

No. 3. Chesnut colt, by Imp. Barefoot, out of Saluda, 2 yrs. 

No: 5. Chesnut colt, by Imp. Trustee, out of Saluda, yearling. 

The three colts are allin very high form, and of good size. The ma 
the stable of A. L. Borrs, Esq. at Jamaica, long Island, and the 3 yr. old colt 
McComp’s stable at the Centreville Course ; the two youngest colts at my farm at 
~_ i iri i r address- 

Application may be made to the Editor of the Spirit of the Times, or by letter 
ed tothe at Hyde Park, Duchess County, N. ¥ HAMILTON W Sa 
New York, June 26. 1839. [ 
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GREAT Ri} ery. jes 
OR FALL, Is0._We,the Suncor agweet re Stake with colts and 
inelllies dropped Spring, 1840 ; over the Race Course, near New Orleans, four 
ets, the first day of the Jockey Club Meeting on said Course, the Fall of 1843. 
out ription $5000 each, $1000 ft. If subscriber, colt, or Sons Sn torial to be cit, 
; three or more to make arace. Stake to close on the caer January, 1840. 
ne : SUBSCRIBERS. 
2. saac Van Leer names uce of Janette and . 
. a YJ. Long names produce of Ringlet and Marion. 
4 Jo)’, hayloe names produce of Hortense and Leviathan. 
- John J. Burton names produce of Black Sophia and e 


5. Col. James Lankford names produce of Multiflora and Imp. Leviathan, 


Post Stake for Fa 9. 
Wine Subscribers, agree to run a Post Stake” Peay 4 all ages, over the Henry 
P.: ourse, near Greensborough, Ala., four mile heats, on the Mopday previous to the 
ockey Club Meeting on said Course, the Fall of 1839 Subscri jon each, $500 
thrée or more tomake arace. Stake to close on the Ist day of tmober, 1539 
’ ’ 
Rich’d H. 


Jno. J. Burton 
Henry A. Tayloe ong 
Post Stake for Fall, 1839 
7 E, the Subscribers, agree to run a Post ; se 
\ Course, near Greeusboro’, Ala., two wane hea ont the oat ae at the Jockey 
( Jub Meeting on said Course, the Fall of 1839, Subscription $1000 ach. P P. f 
more to make a race. Henry A. Tayloe. 7 ae eee 
+ Pea . ens De 
e Subscribers, agree tojrun a Sweepstake rac , 
\ the Henry Course, near Greensboro’, Ala., Mile ete 4 the th Gays thes oo 
Club Meeting, on said Course, the Spring of 1840. Subscription $300 each, $100 fh he 
or more to make arace. Stake to close and name Ist day of March, 1840.” 7 
a ee Dr. oo W. Withers. ’ F 
) the Subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstake race for 3 yr. j 
W the Henry Course, near Greensboro’, Ala., two mile heats, Bay Sy ‘hak Ctr 
Jockey Club Meeting on said Course, fall of 1839, Subscription $500 each, $200 ft “‘aaew 
or more to make a1ace, stake to close and name on the first day of October 1839." 
Henry A Tayloe | Jno. J. Burton : ~ 
7 E, the Subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstake race for 2 yr. old colts and filli 
\ the Henry Course, One mile, on the second day of the Jockey Club Meeting ao can 
Course, Fall of 1839. Subscription $100 each, h. ft., three or more to make a race. Stake 
to close and name on the first day of October, 1839. 
Jno. J. Burton 


Dr. R. W. Withers 
Col. Jas. Lankford 


? 
3 








E, the Subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstake race for 3 yr. old colts and fillies, over 
the Hienry Course, Mile heats, on the 5th day of the Jockey Club Meeting on said 
Course, Fall of 1839. Subscription $300 each, $100 ft., three or more to make arace. Te 
name and close on the Ist day of October, 1839. 
Dr. R. W. Withers 
_ |. . J.J. Burton 

Nominations to the above stakes are to be addressed to 

{Junelj HENRY A. TAYLOE, Macon, Marengo Co., Ala 


5 ts THE PEYTON STAKE. Ti oa 

\ E, the Undersigned, agree to run a Produce Stake with Colts and Fillies dropped the 

Spring of 1539, over the Nashville Course, Tennessee, Four Mile Heats, on the se- 

cond day of the Jockey Club Meeting on said Course, the Fall of 1843. Subscription $5000 

each, forfeit $1000. The Rules of the Nashville Jockey Club to govern said race ; if sub- 

scriber, colt, or filly, dies, no forfeit to be claimed; three or more to make a race. Stake 

to close on the Ist day of January, 1839. 

SUBSCRIBERS. 

1. Hon. Balie Peyton & Dr. J. G. Chalmers of La. name the produce of Black Maria by 


Eclipse and Imp. Luzborough. 
of La. name the produce ef Maria Shepherd by Sir 


Henry W. Reese 





. Hon. B. Peyton & A. Henderson 

Archy, and Imp. Priam. 

. James Kirkman of La. names the produce of Imp. Eliza by Rubens, and Imp. Glencoe. 

. Col. Wm. Wynn of Va. names the produce of Isabella by Sir Archy, and Imp. Priam. 

9. Alsy the produce of Trumpetta by Mons. Tonson, and Imp. Priam. 

t Maj. Thos. J. Wells of La. names the produce of Imp. Pickle by Emilius, and Imp 
Glencoe. ’ 7 

. James Jackson of 
Glencoe. 

8. C y Fe be atson of Teun. names the produce of Giantess by Imp. Leviathan, and 

ip. Giencoe. 

9. John Boardman of Ala. names the produce of Imp. Miss Golborne by Lottery, 
Berners’ Comus. 

. Wm. G. Haun of 
Hedgeford. 

. Col. Geo. Elliott & H. & J. Kirsman of Tenn. name the produce of Hibernia by Sir 
Archy, and Imp. Leviathan. 

12. Also, _ the produce of Imp. Florestine by Whisker, and Imp. Leviathan. 

‘ ms <e Davie of Tenn. names the produce of Imp. Doris by The Colonel, and Imp. 
surciier, 

- Henry Wilkes of Md. names the produce of Flirtilla by Sir Archy, and Imp. Priam. 

. James Long of Va. namds the produce of Flrtilla Jr. by Sir Archy, and Imp. Priam. 

. P A. Prindle of S. C, names the produce of Aggy-Down by Timoleon, and Imp. Priam. 

- Hon. Alex. Barrow of La. names the preduce of Lilac by Imp. Leviathan, and Imp 
Skylark. ; 

. Col. A. L. Bingaman of Miss. names the 
Stockholder, and Woodpecker. 

- Henry A. Tayloe of Ala. names the produce of Howa by Imp. Luzborough, and Minge. 

- John C. & Hugh Rogers of N.C. name the produce of Polly Peacham by fohn Richards, 
and Imp. Priam. 

- W. D. Amis & M. Hunt of Miss. name the produce of Eliza Drake by Shawnee, and 
Imp. Chateau Margaux. 

- Col. Wade Hampton of S.C. names the produce of Imp. Delphine by Whisker, and 
Plenipotentiary. 

. W. H. E. Merritt of Va. & L. P. Cheatham of Tenn. name the 
by Imp. Leviathan, and Imp. Skylark. 

, - . ; ‘ware of Tenn. names the produce of Kathleen by Imp. Leviathan, and Imp. 
Skylark. 

; ~ ‘ pA R. Peyton of Tenn. names the produce of Black Kitty Clover by Eclipse, and 

acific. 
. John poy 9g Samuel Carter of Ala. name the produce of Miss Medley by Mediey, 
and Wi ill. 
J. Morrison Pindell of Ky. names the produce of Marcella by Alfred, and Eclipse. 
25. Wm. H. E. Merritt & Brother of Va. name the produce ot Robt. C. Williamson’s Imp] 
mare Pera by Sultan and Imp. Priam. 
29. Also, the produce of Imp. Bustle by Whalebone, and Imp. Priam. 
30. John C. Rodgers of N. C. names the produce of Maria West by Marion, and Andrew. 
Ic> Subscribers to this Stake losing their colts will — make the fact known at once 
through the Spirit of the Times. (F2) H. KIRKMAN, Sec’y Nashville J: C. 


PRODUCE STAKE. 
E, the undersigned, agree to run a Produce Stake with Colts and Fillies dropped the 
Spring of 1840, over the Victoria Course, (Fauquier, White Sulphur Springs,) Va., 
Mile heats, sub. $200 each, $50 forfeit ; to name and close Ist January, 1840. 
SUBSCRIBERS. 
Dr. Lufborough names produce of Vixen, by Rob Roy, and St. Leger. 
. Robert E. Lee names produce of Maria, by Contention, and Imp. Priam. 
. Also, produce of a Sir Charles mare and Imp. Felt. 
A. M. Payne names produce of Ruth, by Medley, and Imp. Emancipation. 
. Also, produce of Emily, by Sir Charles, and Imp. Emancipation. 
R. E. Scott names produce of Mazeppa’s dam and Imp. Priam. 
. Hector Bell names produce of Slender, by Industry, and Imp. Emancipation. 
. John Baker names produce of Linnet, by Rob Roy, and Imp. Felt. : 
. Wm. L. White names preduce of Imp. My Lady, by Comus, and Imp. Priam. 
. Also, produce of Corset and Imp. Priam. 
Thomas Doswell names produce of Eliza Whorton and Pamunky. 
. McCargo and Duvall. 
Persons wishing to become subscribers to the above Stake will address the Editor of 
the “ Spirit of the Times.” (jy13) 


Ome 2 
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Ala. names the produce of Imp. Delight by Reveller, and Imp. 


and Imp. 


Miss. names the produce of Rattlesnake by Bertrand, and Imp. 


produce of Own Sister to Betsey Malone by 


produce of Alice Riggs 


27. 
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THEATRICAL. 
LAYS, OPERAS, and FARCES, No. 52 Chatham-st, New York.—TURNER & 
FISHER import direct from London every Play, immediately on being issued 
from the press, -vith the utmost possible regularity and despatch, and keep always om 
hand the largest assortment oftheatrical worksinthe country. 

Managersof Theatres, Ladiesand Gentlemen of the profession, Clubs, Amateurs, 
&c will find it totheirinterestto call before seeking elsewhere, as the advertisers as- 
sure them that nothing inthe play way can ad me sed, but which will be found at 
their establish ment,and which will be disposedof on the most accommodatingterms. 

Nowe i blishing in numbers, ‘‘Turner’s Dramatic Library of Acting Plays,’ em- 
bracing the most popular pieces of the present day. 

Cumberland’s Britishand Minor Drama, Duncomb’s British Theatre; Miller’s Mo- 
dero Acting Dray a; Strange’seditien of Buckstone’s Dramas, and Bayly’s Farces— 
complete setsalwayson sale, 

Wholesale ordersattendedto with promptness. 

New playsdoneupin strong wrappers,and sentby mailto any part of the Union.{dl7 


TO ALL WHO KEEP HORSES. 

ADE’S WORM AND CONDITION POWDERS FOR HORSES have been extolled 
upwards of 37 years in England and France, as the best and only prepared to pro- 
mote the condition of horses. They destroy the worms and botts, loosen the hide, fine the 
c at, purify the blood, so as to do away with the necessity of bleeding, render the food 
more nutritive, prevent the animal taking cold after exposure to heat, and are at all times 
a great restorative afterahardday’s work. They have been tested by the first Veterinary 
Surgeons, and certificates granted as to their efficacy in the above-named cases. Since 
their introduction in this country the first owners of valuable studs have given them to 

their horses and acknowledge that they are not to be surpassed by anything else. 
trg= These Powders used when horses come off a journey, orare wet and cold, or ex- 
ceedingly fatigued, will be found in the higheet degree beneficial. They require no trou- 
ble in giving, as it is simply throwing the fourth part of the powderinto the horse’s feed at 

night. 

ri Sold wholesale and retail by Dr. W. H. Thurston, 260 Bowery, Dr. J. H. Hert, cor- 
ner of Broadway and Chambers srreet, and Messrs. Blackwell & Clarke, corner of Gran- 


deurand & Camp streets, New #rleans. (013) 


ROKER. 130 Broadway, and 22 Wall Street, has NOT Re- 
TOCK AND EXCHANGE BRO 130 Broadway reet, 
Ss moved, but continues at his old establishment as ‘above, where he has been for the 
last 13 years, and has no other office in this City, or elsewhere. 

All kinds of Southern and Western Certificates of Deposite, 
at the very lowest market rates. ; 

Virginia, Pennsylvania, District of Columbia, Maryland, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and 
Eastern Notes discounted on the very best terms. ‘ 

Bills of Exchange on all parts of England, elon, and art aa of 5/., 10%., 152., 
26/., to 10007., (with fractional parts of a pound sterling) always 10 : ‘ 

Sovereigns, English Silver, Bank of England, and Drafts on any part of the Continent 
of Europe, bought and sold. ree ae 

Checks at sight on Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston, and Washington City, and — of 
the other cities in the United States, can be obtained, and rsons roman unds Me cw 
York can draw at sight, or if left, interest will be allowed at the pret he aw ‘ ~ 
aunum. Those remitting uncurrent money can have by changed a hei Orde 
rates, and funds returned in current bank notes, or It will seseaes to their order. rs, 
however distant, meet the same attention as persona! ap ere meetin sant 


icati Sylvester's Reporter an 
vera eth Communications for oy «SYLVESTER, 130 Broadway and 22 Wail-street. 








and Bank Notes purchased 








ee eae Bene coats te more congenia! 
thof the undersigned, an’ 8 y, requiring a climate 1 cong’ 
Star Island, he has determined to dispose of his farm at Jamaica: 1A which Vr nd 
he has no place for his blooded stock. He has mares, colts, and fillies of all ages, an 
the different blood of Sir Charles, Eclipse, Henry, Barefoot, Trustee, and Gohenge 3 pome 
of the mares are of the most desirable crosses, and purchased at a high price. . ey v 
be sold for one half their value, and if desired, a credit of twelve montis gear Be y Ra 
plication be made to the Editor of the “ Spirit of the Times,” who will be furnished with @ 


, : od. 
gs numbermg some 20, or 30, and give every informa wot SENDER . parte 





STRIAN EXCHANGE. | wa 
AUXHALL GARDEN, 50g -BOWERY.—The subscribers beg to inform their friends 
V and the public that they have opened the above splendid establishment (late Cooke's 


Cirens ivery and Sale Stables. - 
"The Sales will take plech every Tuesday and Thursday, at 1! o'clock. Horses, &c., 
must be entered by six o’clock in the evening previous to ensure a number on the cata- 
logue. : : . 
T © and knowledge of the Proprietors, coupled with their determina- 
ned desetothott pe nal attention to every department of the business, will not fail, 


ti je vote their perso 4 
they trust,be coswre @ liberal patronage. ROCKENBURG & BANCKER. 








HIS EVENING, July 20—Fo 
Ting tr te 
m . 73 : anil 
Zoriida, Mrs. Lewis; and, for 
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e of a life-time spent in its study, in the 





! At every pull she rises from the surface, 
sits upon the water like a feather—she_ 


rtily wish him success | gains upon the Ariel—they are abreast—they pull—they tug—another pull— 
another leap—the George Stewart is half a length—a length—a length ahead ! 


DAUGHTER. Pat Sey ee og | sk, the experience of Pull on! mind not the shouts! stretch to your oars! Another pull! “the 

MObepay, July 23—The Dn a of CAPE. KYD, taken from Professor Ingraham’s | best schools both of observation and experience ; and couples with this expe- | line” is there! Another! it is crossed—the race is won ! and the Ariel shoots 
novel ot ESAT. verre : ahd CAPT. KYD. | rience, the energies of a most uncommonly acute and imaginative mind, calcv- | in ewo lengths astern! A 
of CAPT. KYD The five miles were run in 26m. 44s. | 


TT ieee the Re-engagement nt of Monsieur and Madame TAG- 


LION]. 





DRAMATIC NOTICE. 
and 


iated to comprehend and impart both the metaphysics and the poetry of oratory. 
We know no man who has drank so deeply at the “ pure well of English unde- 
filed,” which sparkles amid the works of those early writers who may be said to 


As the victorious Stewart crossed the line, the rapid discharges of musketry 


from the platoons of the military, mingled with the loud cheering of the excited 





4 he subscriber respectfally i re og bos) ‘ jseetlemen Sd babies, xs seine have given us a language. multitude, rendered the scene at one moment the most stirring I ever beheld. ill 
can Re pony ayy tots ys See poor Lo og fpccin ot Oe as It is, to us, “ worth ten years of peaceful life,” to hear Barron converse| The “ Silver Cup” was presented to the victors, who have determined to 
: i authorized rection o Ww ce ‘ : : . : : 
ing rahe aes soneon, in Vag os e os ae S wet See es may | opon some single page of SHaksPeaRe, or some one stanza of GoLpsmitH ; = it on to the accomplished builder of the Stewart, Mr. Crotivs, Faaece 
ork. : - 


be continued, in all engagements, therefore, articles of agreement will be required. Sea- 


bout Se and extend to about weeks. Address, post paid. 
son to commence about September, y eg * a 5 


Lessee and sole director of the “ Marshal,” “Avon,” and ‘“‘ Petersburg” Theatres, Va. 
LL 
Things Cheatrical. 


So far as New York is concemed, there is nothing at the Theatres worth 
sceing or talking of. We have no idea, with the thermometer at 90 in the 


shade, of endeavoring to braid a silk purse out of a sow’s ear! 








What is Wallack to have at the National next season? 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, July 17th, 1839. 


My dear Sir,—As you are always well-informed respecting Things Theatri- 
cal, perhaps you could gratify the curiosity of your humble servant, by giving a 
list of the performers, male and female, engaged as Stock actors for the ensuing 
season at the National Theatre. 

I would not trouble you on this subject, but in the anticipation of a brilliant 
season, myself and several friends have some idea of getting Season Tickets ; 
but we stipulate for a good company. We enter our protest against WaLLAck> 
Jr., being thrust into parts which (however promising his talents may be,) he is 
at present incapable of filling. We protest against Miss Monier’s being en- 


and see him dissect and illustrate them, till you find that a casual glance has 
not shown you half their force or beauty. It is like a chemist analyzing what 
may, to the passing observer, seem a common pebble ; and developing beauties 
and properties the unpractised eye never dreamed of. 


those incl'ned to place themselves under his instruction, that he will open to 
them, in an extraordinary degree, a new field of study an/ of intellectual 
enjoyment. 


It is from a long and intimate acquaintance with Barton, that we assure 








THE REGATTA AT LOUISVILLE. 
FOURTH OF JULY, 1839. 

Mr. Editor,—Scarcely, if ever, have I witnessed a multitude so perfectly 
mastered by their feelings as that which on the Fourth of July last stood upon 
the banks of the Ohio, and beheld a scene rife with intensity of interest 
To attempt to do justice to this scene would in me be presumption, and to im- 
part, by description to others, the feelings that controlled the spectators, would 
be an impossibility. Nevertheless with the hope that he may at least bestow 
on your readers a slight degree of pleasure, and on the actors in the scene a 
just reward for their noble efforts, your humble correspondent presents for your 
consideration a description of the scene, which (imperfect and radely-fashioned 
though it be) he hopes may meet with favor from you, and an insertion in the 


Louisville, Ky., July 10, 1839. 





THE LATE NEWBURGH REGATTA. 
NEw York, July 15, 1839. 


Dear Sir,—Being fond of all aquatic sports, and a mere “looker on in Ven- 
ice,” I wended my way up the Hudson on board the James Madison, a very fine 
Newburgh steamer, on the evening of 9th instant, to witness the Newburgh Re- 
gatta, which took place the following day. I wished to see the arrangement, 
&c., previous to the race coming off, and to have a fair view of the much- 
spoken-of Newburgh Bay, which, I am pleased to say, much exceeded my ex- 
pectations in the beauty and boldness of its scenery. 

I should not have troubled you with this communication, Mr. Editor, had I 
not observed in the ‘Spirit of the Times” a letter from your correspondent ‘S,” 
who makes the following remark :-— 

“‘ Much dissatisfaction was expressed at the management of the whole affair, 
and no doubt the experience derived from this day’s amusement will give rise to 
many improved regulations in future. The stake boats were misplaced, and too 
little attention was paid to retaining the men in their respective boats, and they 
oe consequently allowed to stray too far in quest of ‘best men’ to put in their 
places. 

Now, I can only say, it was the best arranged affair I ever witnessed, and the 


ie Sse Melee el mene tae 


nw 
~4 


gaged for leeiting bositinny: weipemnentaguians Ms. Anpents doing. TERE 1, Spirit of the Times.” placing the stake boats in particular; instead of having a single boat to turn v 

or Walking Gentlemen in Comedy: and we demand 2 company capable of The Louisville Barge Club, consisting of young gentlemen from the city, | round, as is generally the case, here were placed three, forming a large trian- I 

supporting every branch of the Drama. : had procured to be built by Mr. Crotros, of New York, a six-oared barge. It} ole, the base of which must ne been three hundred yards, which afforded the : 
roa habsiinrg Pat SOc ag things be _ enterprise We | eached this place during the last Spring, was launched, and christened the eee the opportunity of turning them, comparatively,with ease, and were placed i 

look for the settesl ah aanane — Serene eee the ee George Stewart. Wishing to establish a reputation for their “craft,” the club | one-third of the distance across the ‘ie the boats turning them from the east ; 

policy. of ons, RamaneR hae. oe Senenieee ee . on ee Fa challenged the swift and beautifully modelled barge The Ariel, of eight oars, | therefore your correspondent must anit spoken “ auadvicediy,” or else, not a 

Browne's name permanently in the Manager's List; he is the Prince of eccen- formerly “The Gypsey,” of this city. The biush was to come off on the eeiniten sedan : bot as to allowing4he crews to stray too far in quest of “ best t 

tric Comedy; and it would be gratifying to the patrons of this establishment, to! Fourth of July, and the distance as marked out was 2} miles sigh ien ver, hails wee tye ial dite danas tite sod tons. } 

welcome Harry Watuack, and that promising young actor Oxtey, on the'r turning or “ doubling ” a buoy, they were to run the same distance down to] The Victoria. it oretine; “received an ugly scratch along her back bone h 

return to these boards. “the line,” making in all 5 miles. With this preliminary | shall enter upon by a sand bar.” Now, if she thought proper ye keep too close to the shore, to ’ 


It is astonishing to me that Mr. W. has never had an actor to take the parts 
sustained by the late Mr. Ciarxe, at the Park. What do you think of Ginperr, 
of the Tremont, for this line of business ? 

I have already said more than I intended ; let me therefore conclude with 
wishing you all the pleasure we anticipate for ourselves the ensuing season, 
which, by the way, is no uncharitable wish. 

Mr. P., a word in your ear.—As Miss Crirton always suffers so severely in 
her health from her Southern engagements, could you not prevail on our friend 
Wallack to do the liberal thing, and give her, her own terms—to do the leading 
business? Two baskets of the best Champagne will be forwarded to Barelay- 
Street, if you succeed. 





Your friend and well-wisher, 
A Susscriper, 

Note.—It would be impossible for any one at this time to give the desired 
information relative to the stock company of the National next sezson, as 
Wallack had made very fw ergagements when te les: wro‘e from London. 
His ce'ection of people tere will depend almost entirely upon the available ta- 
lent he can recruit there; and it is altogether probable that new people and new 
pieces will be the order of the day. 

The protest against Wallack, Jr., and Andrews, has our hearty concurrence ; 
but Miss Monier’s age and sex, not less than her beauty and talent, prefer 
claims upon our gallantry that cannot be lightly regarded. She is unequal to 
the task of leading the business, but we do maintain that she is an exceedingly 
clever and promising young artist. Let Wallack retain her for the Ophelias, 
and the Juliets; he must have some one, and “a great creature in her line,” to 
support Kean and himself,—to play Lady Macbeth, Belvidera, Portia, Beatrice, 
Mrs. Beverly, &e. &e. Wallack hes a ledy in his eye cn ths and the other 
side of the water, for this line. To the first, he ofered her own terms before 
he left New York ; his letter, which we saw, was eddressed to a lady who some 
t'me since retired from the stage: should she retura to the profession, she will 
make her second debut upon the boards of the National. She had not decided 
when Wellack sailed, whether to accept his liberal offer or not. 

We advise “A Subscriber,” not to be in tco great a hurry about securing a 
Season Ticket. ‘ Wait a week,” and see what turns up; but protest solemnly 
and vehemently against the junior Wallack, and Andrews,—“ it’s all very well, 
Mr. Ferguson, but you cannot play here.”” As to Miss Monier, her line of 
business should be better filled; but we shonld like her to be retained in the 


my task. 

At half past 9 o’clock on the morning of the 4th, anxious hundreds swept in 
crowds towards the scene of action. The beauty and fashion of the city were 
there. Ladies and gentlemen, loafers and laborers, white folks and “ niggers,’ 
steamboat cooks, scullions, cabin boys, clerks, mates, passengers and Cap‘ains, 
and all the paraphernalia of city life on an Independence Day, formed the con- 
ituent parts of the heterogeneous mass that stood jammed and crowded upon 
sthe levee. Steamers were loaded down to their guards—boiler and hurricane 
decks, cabin lobbies, bow sprits, and chimneys were completely obscured, and 
the majestic boats towered from the water like solid masses of humanity. Jt 
was a great concentration of ‘‘ mind and matter,” though from the almost ver- 
tical rays of the summer sun, that shone steadily and fervidly down upon the 
scene, I should judge that the matter was the hottest portion of the focus 
The eye, glancing upon the assembled crowds, was agreeably relieved from 
the monotonous and common-place display (which may be observed in all such 
assemblages) of ladies with their bonnets, ribbons, and bright eyes—gentlemen 
with their hats, canes, and cigars—Jehus with their hacks and horses—loafers 
with their white faces, and negroes with their black ones—by the beautiful regi 
mentals, the drooping feathers, and bristling bayonets of the City Legion, com 
posed of the male elite of Louisville. 

As I stood gazing upon the oddly assorted multitudes from a small! boat at 
the quay, a shout rolled up the air with a suddenness that was only equalled by 
the suddenness with which it ceased. I looked around—the fairy-formed barges 
were drawn to “the line.” In point of men the Ariel had the advantage, and 
her strong and sinewy oarsmen bore a remarkable contrast to the comparatively 
weak and diminutive proportions of the “Stewarts.” This disparity caused the 
bets to run greatly in favor of the eight oared barge. Expectation was now on tip- 
toe—it was so intense that a silence, deep and impressive, fell pall-like over the 
multitude. There was a buz—a hum throughout that mass, but no more. I 
never witnessed an apter emblem of the calm that precedes the outburst of the 
tempest. The feelings of the crowd seemed to sleep, to use the beautiful 


words of a poet 
6 like the passions in infancy’s breast, 
Till the storm should unchain them from out their dark cave, 
And break the repose of the soul and the wave.” 





“ Bang!” went the signal stroke upon the “gong,” and ina second a long 
loud cheer—a rushing, crushing crowd—the trampling of feet—the curses of 
outraged pedestrians—the cries of excited hundreds, and the dash of oars over- 


avoid the tide which was agairst them afier turning the stake boat, could it be 
attributable to the stake boat’s being “misplaced?” and I understood they 
were anchored in five fathoms water. 

I attended to hear the address, (which was excellent by the bye) and to sce 
the prizes delivered, and to my surprise found the winning boat “Corsair” 
ruled out for not conforming to the rules of the Club. I therefore took en op- 
portunity of enquiring of one of the judges, as I was particularly anxious to learn 
the why and the wherefore, who politely, in a gentlemanly and frank manner, in- 
formed me that it was distinctly understood that the boats were to be rowed by 
members of the Club, but in case of any unforseen event one or two of the 
crews could not row, there would have been no objection made to other persons 
taking their pleces, so as to not occasion any disappointment ; but the “ Cor- 
sair’s,”’ (a very appropriate name) had, without the knowledge of the judges, en- 
gaged the Ludlow’s and others, the best watermen in New York (and that is 
saying in the world) to row their boat, the coxswain being the only one of the 
Club. I also learned that the ‘Willis,’ a four-oared boat, had entered also with 
a picked crew of watermen, which was discovered previous to the race, and was 
not permitted to row; therefore, Sir, you can readily imagine how difficult it is 
tu detect dishonorable means being used when no regard is paid to their 
p' edges. 

Your corresp»ndent does not mention the Kosciusko, a six-oared boat, which 
rowed in the race; the Edwin Forrest, another six-oared boat, withdrew, and 
entered again, but was too late to take her station. 

I will now relate a circumstance which will sufficiently prove the prowess of 
the crew of the Corsair. 1 was invited by a friend to take a seat in his carriage, 
to drive up and down the river in company with the boats on the New Windsor 
turnpike, which lays close to the river, where I had a fair view of the race. 
The Corsair, which was nearly the last boat to turn the stake boat, and was pass- 
ing her competitors in succession, broke her rowlock, which it appears is nailed 
on the outside of the boat to give a greater lever to the oar, which reduced 
them to five oars, and might be considered a distance, but notwithstanding they 
passed other boats and came in ahead without any apparent effort. 

I further learned that the distance was measured by the village surveyor, and 
thatthe apex of the triangle was exactly two and a half miles from the place of 
siarting—the length of the base would probably make the distance rowed a hun- 
dred yards more. I was more particular on this subject, as T always questioned 
whether the distance was as great as reported from the short time it has been 


company, as she is bound to improve,—the others are past praying for. ; 
We should be gratified with the engagenent of Browne and Oxuey, though whelined me. I was unnerved—speechless, and absolutely blind. ‘The | done in: in this case the time was 39:40, though Ihave ne doubt but the New 

we cannot think the Manager could offer the latter such an engagement as Ariel! the Ariel!” sang a multitude of voices in tones from the 5th leger line ] York watermen could perform it two or three minutes less. 

: A Svupscriper. 


would be agreeable to his feelings. When two men ride a horse, one must ride 
behind. Mr. O. will understand us. 

Our chance for the champagne looks rather squally, inasmuch as Miss Cuir- 
ron will probably sail for Europe in a few weeks, for the recovery of her 
health. Were it otherwise, we cannot see the propriety of advising her to 
accept en engagement as a stock actress, with a Manager who has been offering 
her a “Star engagement,”’ on her own terms, for two seasons. 





Balls, Wilson, Miss Shirreff, and Mrs. Sefton at Auburn. 
Auvsurn,N. Y., July 16, 1839. 


Dear “* Spirit,’ —I know you like a little theatrical information, and never 
perhaps heard of our Auburn Theatre: well, we have a very neat building 


below, up to the squeaking treble notes upon the highest “leger lines above.” 
This ery brought me to my senses—I gave one glance, and beheld the cause 
of the exulting shout. The Ariel had shot ahead at the first pull; the Stewart 
seemed to sit unsteadily in the water, and as I looked up, one little fellow (who 
is known in the club by the name of “/'enfant,” caught—in nautical parlance— 
“a crab,” which threw the Stewart back one pull. Groans and laughter burst 


Ariel. But immediately—one good, long pull, and the gallant little Stewart 
(which is somewhat ‘crank ”) became settled, and “the Infant,’ who had been 
derided and looked down upon by many, threw aside all such childish Sports as 
‘*catching crabs,” and from that moment took up a more Arie! pursut. The 





Anatomie du Systeme Dentaire, consideree dans Vhomme et les animaux, par Ph. Fr. BLavu- 
DIN, chirurgien de l’hotel-dieu, professeur agrege a la Faculte de Medicine de Paris, etc. 
avec une planche. Translated from the French, with note: and general observations, 
by Harvey Burnet, M.D., Author of “ Observations on the Anatomy, Structure, Phy- 
siology, and Diseases of the Teeth.” 5 


This valuble treatise on the teeth, is now in course of translation by Dr. Bur 


from the friends of the respective beats, and bets ran high, two to oue on the dell, of Chambers st. In this work, many new practical theories are presented 


respecting the teeth, and the best means of preserving them; and we are con- 
vinced that the notes and observations of Dr. B. will add to the value and prac- 
ical utility of the publication. 





NEW-YORK SPIRIT OF THE TIMES: 
A CHRONICLE OF THE TURF, LITERATURE AND THE STAGE. 


crew stretched to their oars, and like the tempest-impelled wind, the Stewart 
flew over the glistening waters—gained rapidly on the now confident Ariel, 
until the latter was no more than a length ahead, a distance the Stewart scem- WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR 

. ’ . 


ed content to keep. They were now about half the distance to the buoy, and ' 
A NEW VOLUME (the Ninth) of this paper was commenced on the 9th of March, 1839 


the excitement a i subsi ve hi Ly 
comedian, on passing through to Buffalo, was pounced upon by the manage- | ++ equal All ¢ wate wie AAs etki ee Bets were high, enlarges by the addition of Fous met Valse fied ot, dinew paper of Fhe inest 
: r Z é . a 1 s fixed upon i exture n new type. nt vi 7 ri s thar 
ment, and made his appearance in Gossamer, in “ Laugh When You Can;” dir a aoa ¥ h ” ne. contending barges, which now | VEN SUPERB ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, from Paintings Gis oct esinent 
the way he astonished our Auburn people by his cheerful free and easy, grace- ny Seen, seemed’ 10 Cance upon the glittering waters, while their rapidly dip- / Artists, with a variety of beautifully executed Btchings and Engravings on Wood. The 


Pa eh ‘ 4 , P ing oars flashed brightly in the sun-lioht. “ iel! 3 99. Pictorial Embellishments on Steel are intended to consist of Portraits of Distinguished 
ful manner, and joyous laugh, it is not in’ my power to describe. Every night Se ie | hag The Ariel! the Ariel!” shouted 


the ‘old ri : of : ay : Winning Horses, and of the most celebrated ‘‘ Stars” inthe Theatrical World. In the first 
the Theatre hes been well attended. On Friday Mr. Balls took his benefit, even the oid river men, in anticipation of victory, and this shout was echoed to | number (March 9) was given a Portrait of Mad’lle AUGUSTA, the popular danseuse, in 
playing “ The Lady of Lyons ;” Claude Melnotte, Mr. Balls ; General Damas, 


the character of ‘* La Sy/phide,” engraved on Steel by Hinskilwood, and a Portrait, also on 
Mr. Williams, of the National Theatre, who was delayed going further by our 


(built by the Governor of the State), holding about $300. It is managed by 
Messrs. Locan & Tuoman, and is patronised excellently well. The Sommer 
season commenced July Ist, with Mrs. Wa. Serton, of the National, who soon 
made herself a great favorite, Last Monday Mr. Batts, your celebrated light 





i “cc ‘ ’ 
a deafening extent, when suddenly the “ poor George Stewart” seemed to lose Steel, of BLACK MARIA, engraved by Dick, from a Painting by Troye. Other Engravings 


her distance, and her competitor shot still further ahead! Alas! the S are in hand, and wiil appear immediately, 
, PS scan : — The “ Spirit of the Times” was established by its present Editor Dec. 10, 1831; the Old 


had broken a row-lock, but still pulled up with five oars. The tears started | Series contained Five Volumes. On the 20th Feb., 1836, a New Series was commenced 


spirited management; Pauline, Mrs. W. Sefton. It was played magnifi 

I g . gnificently, | . ‘ei Sn eanene tote 

folie ‘ ‘ Hp inte the eves of the debutants t ; which closed on the 23d of Feb., 1839, comprising Three Volumes; a very few copies>f 

and received with perfect enthusiasm bya housé crowded to the ceiling ; graced, r: 4 ‘ ” , vas though mt staan lost, hope still nerved the last two may be had bound at the Olice, or they will be sent in sheets Mo order throvgh 
; ‘| their arms. ‘The Infant,” poor little fellow! was again the unfortunate per- | the Mail. 





ht . an ; ; Ir> Great care is taken to forward THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES strongly enveloped 
son ; his oar was now rendered useless, and his ambitious little soul swelled to | ana legibly directed by the earliest Mails, to its dierent Subseriders throughout the Union 
such a pitch of agony, that for a few moments he was actually demented. the eee as beg and I al attention is paid to its punctual and safe tramessle- 
The Ariel reached the buoy, and rounded it. Up shot the Stewart, shouting india Titans, can rely upon vecateng eee ee eed sg poy. Sok tobularity 0s if restaants 
They , for a row-lock. One was thrown fr ial : of this country. — 
"hey all leave on Wednesday, and then the Theatre closes till the Winter. eee ‘em ‘ate wibbacilenian avs a rors ae ree oy Bo pe bogie ee eee » 4 + | Fomp re ENGRAVING? ON STEEL may be obtained at the 

ne Cen : , ; ro fixe 8 aa a cheer—threw out his oar. ablication Office at One r each ; orders enclosing the money will be promptly attend- 
ics he fton's benefit to-night—full of course—it must be! There is a Theatre Stewart h Fa : eps hah td page =e ed to, and the Engravings, with or without the oeper, will be rent to any section of the 
building for our managers in Syracuse. “They have @ neat socnpadt stants wart was herself again! ats were now on the descent. The ex-| Union, so enveloped as to secure them from injury. 

’ 


and are highly respected Yours, citement from this period of the race became more and more intense. Louder _ Terms of Subscription and Advertising. 
; : : . ; For One Year’s Subscription, $10 in advance. For Six Month’s Subscription, $51n advance 
Lis Anes. ev “tan Secon” and longer swelled the shouts; men stood in the water to their knees ; ladies | For Advertising One Square of 22 lines, first insertion $5—Each saboonent insertion $1. 


from balconies and carriages waved their handkerchiefs; men threw up their} No Advertisements will be inserted for a less sum than One dollar. 
> J N.—¥VDir. yma ae. ° ‘ Cc ications, i i j ; 
rag i Mr. Bartox.—[From a Correspondent.]—Perhaps no two | hats and unfurled their silks, while other poor devils, who possessed neither of the Publication Office: on. be Sag en renege Seer oat Sole tee ae = 
names could be more fitly mated, than the two that head this paragraph in con- | those articles, jerking off their coats, waved them encouragingly in the air. a. 


junction :—he name of a very noble science, coupled with that of one of its | The Ariel is gallantly seudding the waters, and victory seems already perched | ; 


‘oo, by all our fair ladies. It was a cheering sight. It was repeated last 
night to an excellent house, though not so great, owing to a Concert given at 
the Museum, by Miss Sarrrere and Mr. Witson, who took us completely by 
surprise. They fully. justify all you crities in New York have said of them. 
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E. lL. GARVIN, Printer, 

















